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OUT FOR A CRUISE. 


The author and his favorite horses, Silver-cat and Rooney. A mountain meadow on Natchy Pass. 
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ON THE WASHINGTON DEER. TRAILS 










The story by an old-time hunter of a trip where sunshine and shadow were 
the energizers; where plenty of game furnished the excitement; where guides 
were absent, and where full stomachs and sound sleep made new men 














PHOTOS AND TEXT BY 


IRVING T. 


Lovers of the rifle, come and join us, 
my two good friends, George and Ed 
Crow, my brother, Bert Alvord, and my- 
self, and share with us the hardships, 
the hunger, the joys, and glorious free- 
dom of a horseback hunting trip through 
the Cascade Mountains of Washington. 
Let us pause in the ceaseless struggle of 
every-day life, close the desk, lock the 
office door, don our hunting togs and 
step out in the cool mountain air, and 
live for a few days, the only life where 
men are ‘‘free and equal.’’ 

As the first twenty miles is a good 
wagon road, we will stow carefully in 
our two spring wagons, our pack and 
riding saddles, our guns, ammunition 
and blankets, and in fact, all the neces- 
sary—and a good many unnecessary— 
things, for our trip; and last, and by 
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anything not least, we will take plenty 
of grub, for there is nothing compar- 
able to the aching void which pursues a 
man as he climbs all day over the rough 
mountain side, or at dusk comes stag- 
gering into camp with a big,fat buck on 
his shoulders. Why, under the above 
conditions, I have seen men stow away 
anywhere from five to ten pounds of 
venison, two or three plates of ‘‘Mulli- 
gan stew,’’ ten or fifteen trout, six or 
eight pounds of rice, several hunks of 
bread, and then after drinking a gallon 
of coffee they’d look up at me with star 
vation staring from their eyes, and ask, 
‘*When will supper be ready ?”’ 

While I have stopped to tell all this, 
the others have placed securely in the 
wards our hunting ground. As there is 
and started up the mountain trail to- 
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wagon plenty of rice and raisins, some 
fine bacon, tea, coffee and condensed 
milk, butter, salt and pepper and a sack 
of flour with baking powder and salt 
already sifted in; and just as we are 
ready to start, Bert throws a few pota- 
toes and onions into the wagon to make 
‘*Mulligan stew.’’ 

Our preparations now being finished, 
we spring lightly into the wagons—Ed 
and Bert in one, George and I in the 
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sloping hill sides, by ripening fields, 
and view with a feeling of pity, the 
farmers busy with their daily toil; for 
time has rolled back our twenty years 
of endeavor and we are boys again, 
laughing .and joking without a thought 
of care. 

We camp the first night at the junc- 
tion of the wagon road and mountain 
trail, where an old deserted logging 
eamp affords ample shelter for our wa- 




















THE SNOW LOOKED GOOD TO US 


The scehery was wonderfully fine as we picked our way over slippery hillsides or grassy hollows 


other—and leading our pack horses 
astern, we drive out on the road, and 
with a lingering look behind, as the 
adieus and best wishes of our loved ones 
greet our ears, we hit the ‘‘long trail’’ 
that will lead us, no one knows where, 
and will bring us no one cares what, so 
long as health, joy and freedom are 
ours. 

We drive leisurely along the winding 
way past orchards laden with many col- 
ored fruits, through shaded lanes, up 


gons and such other things as we will 
leave behind. The four members of the 
party are native sons of this evergreen 
state and are adepts in the arts of camp 
life and the handling of horses, and can 
throw the ‘‘diamond hitch’’ as accurate- 
ly as a woman can a stick. Throughout 
this trip Ed and Bert took charge of 
the cooking, and George and I were the 
‘*horse wranglers.’’ 

At an early hour the next morning, 
we had breakfasted, packed the horses 












so much to tell of what happened there, 
and so little of what took place along the 
long, monotonous intervening trail, we 
will pass swiftly to our first camp at 
‘*Bear Prairie,’’ on the Green Water 
River, where an empty cabin afforded 
us ample shelter from the rain which 
fell in torrents that night. The next 
morning, it still being wet and stormy, 
we stopped over a day and hunted on 
the west fork of White River, where 
each saw a deer, but I alone was suc- 
cessful in shooting one. This we cut up 
and divided among the four of us so we 
could easily bring it to camp. From now 
on it seemed like a reality—for a hunt 
bever seems real to me until some wild 
gume graces the hunters’ table. 


The following morning we continued 
on our wav, heading for ‘‘Bear Gap,’’ a 
pass through the Cascades, north of 
Mount Rainier. It was our intention to 
try a new region lying between the Bear 
Gap and the Natchez Passes on a ridge 
unused by the sheep men and through 
which there was no trail—just the un- 
broken solitudes of the mountains; so 
you see a spirit of adventure ran through 
this trip as well as the pleasures of the 
hunt. To reach this place, we must first 
pass from the western slope over the 
summit of the range to the eastern side, 
then turn north along the summit range 
to where the prospective hunting ground 
bore off. We encountered snow about 
six miles from the summit on the west- 
ern side, and this snow continued 
throughout the entire trip, or until after 
the hunting was over. This was the 
first snow of the season, and was from 
six inches on the level to two feet in the 
places where it had drifted a little— 
just enough to make it hard for the 
horses, as it would ball up on their feet 
and cause them to slip on the steep side- 
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GATEWAY TO THE HUNTERS’ 


PARADISE 


ling places. ‘The scenery was wonder- 
fully fine; the trees and cliffs stood out 
in clear, sharp outlines, with the snow for 
a background. The trees and shrubs 
were clothed in red and gold, and here 
and there the sharp-pointed evergreens 
lent their aid in beautifying the endless 
panorama spread out before us. Our 
way, after passing the summit, was high 
up where timber was scarce, and the il 
lustrations give a clear idea of the scen- 
ery we enjoyed as we picked our way 
over slippery hillside or grassy hollow, 
sometimes deflecting from our usual 
route where some steep ravine or smooth, 
sloping rock wall was to be crossed, as 
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’. RAINIER AS SEEN FROM OUR HUNTING GROUNDS. 


the horses were liable to fall and roll. 
We met with no mishap, however, until, 
when leaving the summit ridge, we 
passed over a high ridge to.the right of 
the gateway (see illustration) and start- 
ed down a very steep slide which was 
eovered with loose rock and short tufts 
of heather, making it almost impossible 
for a man to keep his feet in the snow— 
let alone a horse, with snow balls on his 
feet. But as there was no other way it 
was go down or turn back, so down we 
went. As the leadership of this trip 
fell on me, I started zig-zagging down, 
as that is the only way by which we 
could hope to make it, leading ‘‘Sliver 
Cat,’’ my saddle horse; then came ‘‘Pe- 
dro,’’ one of the pack horses; then Bert 
leading ‘‘Bolly,’’ a glass-eyed wilful 
horse who had had less experience than 
the rest, and a little inclined to get 
cranky in a tight place. Hung to Bolly’s 
saddle was Bert’s rifle on one side, and 
our aluminum reflector for baking 
bread, on the other side. (Bert had 
taken this precaution to save the reflec- 
tor from harm.) Then came the rest of 


the crowd, strung out behind to quite 


a distance. They had the appearance of 
a winding stair as I looked back up the 
slope and saw part of the horses going 
one way and part going the opposite 
way, and all with their heads down, 
carefully picking their steps over the 
treacherous snow, each following the 
track made by me as it was my duty to 
pick the way. It was often necessary 
to stop the outfit while I went ahead and 
carefully slid my feet along the pro- 
posed route in search of smooth rocks 
or treacherous slides. Everything went 
well until about half way down, when 
Bolly took it into his head that I was a 
poor leader, so he started to make a new 
track about two feet below the one 
picked out by me, and already crossed 
successfully by Sliver Cat and Pedro. 
Before Bert could stop him he had lost 
his footing and started to roll down the 
mountain. Bert let a yell out of him 
that raised all the coyotes in that town- 
ship, for me to get out of the way. I 
just took one look—that was enough. 
There, coming straight for where I was 
standing with my collection of horses, 
was Bolly, rolling over and over, and 
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he looked like a second hand store 
turned loose in a Kansas cyclone, as his 
paraphernalia flew in the air; and I 
could hear Ker-whack! Ker-whack! Ker- 
whack! Kerwhack! as first the rifle and 
then the aluminum baker hit the rocks 
over which he was rolling. As I said 
before, one look was sufficient for me, 
for I immediately lost all interest in 
present surroundings and started for a 
higher altitude, with that relentless Ker- 
whack! Ker-whack! sounding in my 
ears, and from the noise and com- 
motion I heard, I fully expected 
to see all the horses go to their 
destruction below. But this was 
not to be, for Bolly hit Pedro endways 
and slid him down aways, but he man- 


aged to keep his feet. In the mix-up 


Bolly landed with his feet under him, 
and caught himself, and there he stood 
with his legs all spraddled out like a hog 


on ice. That was a pleasing sight to me, 
as a minute before I would not have 
given fifteen cents for all three of the 














horses and not much more for myself. 
Bolly can thank Pedro for saving his 
life; for, as it turned out, he only re 
ceived a few skinned places which bled 
a little. The rifle had the front sight 
smashed flat, but the aluminum baker 
that Bert had been so careful of through- 
out the trip, so that it would not get 
Smashed or bent,—well say! there were 
changes in its makeup never dreamed 
of by its original maker. We finally 
‘‘ynbent”’ it, until, with a few crutches, 
it was able to stand up by the fire, and 
still do duty as a baker; and I cannot 
see that the bread tastes any different. 
Such traveling as this, with small varia- 
tions, lasted nearly throughout the day, 
and it was late in the afternoon when we 
finally sealed our last ridge and crossed 
our last slide, reaching a sort of plateau 
where one could ride again. 

We could see numerous deer tracks in 
the snow, so we realized that game was 
plentiful. We passed on over this pla- 
teau down a wooded slope, and finally 








SOME OF THE OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED ALON@ OUR WAY. 
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camped beside a spring close to a sunny 
hill, where the horses could get plenty 
of bunch grass and we plenty of dry 
wood for our camp fire. As it was 
nearing night we did not hunt any that 
evening but pitched our two tents—one 
to sleep in and the other to cover the 
saddles and grub; for at this time of the 
year—the middle of October—storms 
come suddenly and it never pays to take 
chances with the weather. We covered 
the ground in the sleeping tent about six 
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two or more men together, we pursue the 
following system: 

First, we always hunt against the 
wind, then we spread out on a side hill 
in the shape of a half moon, one man 
close to the top and a little way ahead; 
another close to the bottom of the ground 
to be hunted over and the rest follow 
suit through the intervening space, all 
endeavoring to keep such distance apart 
as will enable them to see each other once 
in awhile. Now, the object is this: Each 
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ON A MEADOW 


inches deep with fir boughs, upon which 
we spread our blankets; then after a 
great feed of venison, hot bread and cof- 
fee, we went early to ‘‘roost’’ to dream 
of the great time we hoped to have on 
the morrow. 

Just as the first rays of light were 
peeping over the mountains to the east, 
and eame flashing across the glittering 
snow, we had breakfasted, and with 
rifles in hand and lunches tied to our 
belts, were on our way for the morning’s 
hunt. In still hunting where there are 
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RESTED THE HORSES. 


man has his own ground to hunt over, 
with the added possibility of getting a 
deer scared up by the others; for, should 
a deer be jumped, and the one jumping 
it fail to get a shot, the men above and 
below stand a good show, for a’ deer 
usually runs quartering up or down. 
Now this morning, Bert took up the 
hillside, Ed, the next; then George and 
I tossed up to see who would go below. 
The lot fell to me, so we mapped our 
route and agreed to meet at a certain 
peak at the top of the mountain, distant 
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some two or three miles, and then we 
started. We went through the woods as 
still and carefully as we could, slowly 
making our way along, looking in every 
nook, scanning every hillside and ravine, 
meanwhile watching the snow for tracks ; 
and thus, so intent we become upon our 
work that scarce a twig snaps but we 
hear it; scarce a leaf moves but we see 
it; as, step by step we move along over 
the soft yielding snow, under the low 
hanging branches, across spongy mea- 
dows; and just as we are poised on one 
foot among the slippery limbs of a fallen 
tree trunk, our eyes pinned on the 
ground looking for a place to step down, 
we hear a sharp whistling snort nearly 
behind. Startled, we look around, slip 
and fall and run our rifle into the snow 
about a foot, just as a large buck bounds 
into view and stands stamping his feet 
in challenge while we search our very 
souls for a splinter to dig the snow out 
of the rifle; then, just as daylight shines 
through the barrel and we begin to count 
the buck our own, he tosses his head 
in the air, and thud! thud! thud! he 
bounds away out of sight, while we 
think a good many things we do not al- 
ways say. What pleasure we feel as 
the clear frosty air comes whispering 
through the trees; how intently we listen 
for some sound to break the stillness 
other than the soft crunch of our feet in 
the snow. 


Now we are nearing the more open 
ground on the upper mountain side and 
success has not yet crowned us; no shots 
have been fired. 


I had just caught sight of George 
higher up on the mountain side and be- 
gan to sidle up towards him to com- 
pare notes, and see how things were go- 
ing, when crack! crack! crack! sounds 
clear and sharp over a ridge farther up 
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the mountain side and a little to our 
right. George and I started at once to 
scale the ridge that hid our view, and 
still the shots rang on until it seemed to 
me at least a half dozen men were shoot- 
ing over there. And here I was still 
scratching up that mountain 
George, who was much nearer than |, 
had already gained the summit, and you 
ean believe I redoubled my efforts when 
I heard him begin to cut loose. Puffing 
and snorting like an engine on a steep 
grade, I finally made the rise and looked 
out over the broad snow field between 
where we stood, and the timber beyond, 
fully expecting to see at least one hun- 
dred deer by the noise still going on, but 
[ saw nothing at all. ‘‘What’s the oc- 
easion?’’ I gasped, between my puffs 
and George’s rifle shots, for he too 
seemed intent on annihilating something 
which to me was yet ‘‘thin air.’’ ‘‘See 
that deer over there?’’ says George. 
‘* What deer?’’ I said, as I looked out on 
the snow field as far as a deer ought to 
be, if he expected to get shot. ‘Why, 
over there on that rock in the woods,’’ 
and I looked away across the snow field 
and there among the timber at a distance 
that would take about three rifles to 
reach it, was something on a rock that 
looked to me like a mosquito, but George 
said it was a deer so I thought it best to 
let it go at that. ‘‘Just wait until your 
uncle shows you what he can do by way 
of shooting,’’ says I, as, sitting myself 
in the snow, I tried to take aim, but the 
sight was larger than the deer. Well, 
I missed it, then tried another shot and 
hit it in the same place. The deer did 
not so much as look around. This satis 
fied me so well that I stopped shooting. 
‘‘Ain’t you going to try it again?’’ 
asked George. ‘‘No’’ says I, ‘‘I am 
afraid of straining my gun.”’ ‘‘Is that 
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what all that shooting was at?’’ I asked 
of George. ‘‘No’’ says he, ‘‘Ed has 
killed something farther over in the tim- 
ber.’’ ‘‘ Killed something! I should think 
he had killed everything,”’ 
the noise he was making.’’ 


says I, ‘‘by 
Just then, 


the deer walked down off the rock and 
we saw Ed coming towards us in line 
with it, and thinking he would scare the 
deer out towards us thus giving us a 
fine chance as it ran across the snow 
field, we prepared for the fray. I 
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it run down, but I had not gone far be- 
fore I heard him shoot. He had found 
it hid in the brush; it was a nice spike 
buck. We now turned our attention to 
Ed, who was circling around in a tragic 
manner looking for something we could 
not see. ‘‘What have you got Ed, and 
who was doing all that shooting?’’ we 
asked as Ed drew near, stepping high 
and wide. ‘‘I was doing all that shoot- 
ing’’ he proudly eried, ‘‘ And I’ve got a 
big buck over there and another over 
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A SMALL IMPEDIMENT ENCOUNTERED ON A RIDGE. 


erushed my hat down into the snow be- 
side me and put a handful of cartridges 
into it so they would be handy, as we 
could see the deer, should it run our 
way, for half a mile ; but we were doomed 
to disappointment, for no deer came. We 
started across the snow field to find the 
reason why and see if Ed was through 
shooting or had simply stopped to rest. 
George headed for the place where the 
deer was seen to enter the brush, while 
I went farther down to head it off should 


? 


there,’’ each time pointing to the loca- 
tion with his finger—‘Two more over 
there, four fine does over there, three 
or four more deer down here— _, don’t 
know what they are. They are all big 
ones, but I haven’t found them yet.’’ 
My! thinks I to myself, this will be the 
**Dickens to pay,’’ as each man in our 
state is allowed only four deer, and im- 
mediately every distant tree and bush 
assumed the shape of an avenging game 
warden. Well, thinking we would have 
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to make the best of it as it was, I said, 
‘*Show us your deer, Ed, as we will have 
to get busy.’’ ‘‘The big buck fell right 
over there by that rock,’’ he said, and 
we began our search. I could not find 
where anything had fallen other than 
the ‘‘ beautiful snow,’’ and neither could 
George, but George looked over at me 
with a big grin on his face and pointed 
to three brand new bullet holes in a log. 
We laughed to ourselves and passed on, 
and when we had searched through all 
the limbs and treetops that had been 
shot off, we found a large doe and two 
smaller deer. Ed looked bewildered and 


so did I, for, being of a philosophical 
turn of mind and always trying to reduce 
every ‘‘why’’ and ‘‘wherefore’’ to a 
‘*therefore,’’ I must confess there were 
features about the above problem that 
bewildered me. In the first place, if Ed 
shot a several pointed buck over there 


where it was not, and killed a little year- 
ling over here in the opposite direction 
where it was, what was the use of those 
bullet holes in the log? I will have to 
leave this for Ed to explain, and come 
to think of it, there may be several things 
Ed will explain the first time he sees 
me after reading this. 

Right here, let me interpose a few rules 
to those of my readers who are dream- 
ing of the time when they will shoot 
their first deer. These are old tried rules 
based on the experiences of the best 
hunters, and can be relied upon. First, 
when you hear the brush crackling, and 
your hat begins to rise as you see some- 
thing that looks all ears coming towards 
you bobbing over the bushes, just give 
your imagination full swing, let her soar 
to such heights that the ears expand into 
antlers of wondrous shape and beauty ; 
and the spots begin to fade till the deer 
assumes a monstrous size as it bounds 
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into view. At this critical time do not 
drop your gun and yell, ‘‘Shoot him! 
Shoot him!”’ as is often done, nor pump 
all the cartridges out of the gun without 
pulling the trigger, for this too, is con- 
sidered bad form. But grasp your gun 
firmly, or as near firmly as you can 
never mind if your hands do shake, 
your knees tremble and your heart go 
‘thump, thump.’’ Point the gun from 
you; it makes no difference in what di- 
rection, as the deer is liable to run in 
any direction; the main object is to be 
sure it is pointed from you. Now is the 
supreme moment come for which you 
have waited so long; now your longings 
are to be realized; so shut your eyes, 
blaze away and turn her loose. Let her 
go, but do not forget to pull the trigger. 
Three shots to the second is regulation 
time, but it makes no difference if the 
eartridges are all gone, keep on shoot- 
ing. Work the lever any way; it is good 
for the muscles and gives time for the 
smoke to clear away; and besides, after 
passing through such a nervous strain, 
one finds rest in action. Now, gentle 
reader, as you come back to a realiza- 
tion of your surroundings in time to see 
the fawn disappear on the distant hori- 
zon, you will wonder how it all hap- 
pened ; but do not be cast down for there 
have been ‘‘others.’’ 

Just now we were joined by Bert who 
had been tracking the same deer through 
a winding horse-shoe curve and had Ed 
postponed his bombardment a little 
while, Bert would have been there to 
share in the glory. Probably it was bet- 
ter the way it was as we had brought 
only a few hundred rounds of cartridges, 
and besides, I cannot see as it would 
have done any good to have shot any 
more holes in that log. But be this as 
it may, we now got busy and dragged 
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those three deer, together with the one 
George shot, down the mountain side. 
Dragged, I say, but this is not right, for 
we really drove the deer down before 
us, as the snow was so smooth in a lit- 
tle ravine, we had to but start them slid- 
ing, and the four of them would go scoot 
ing down until some boulder or bush 
would stop them; then after we would 
free them, away they would go again. 
Thus we went down until we reached a 
place where the horses could come. We 
dressed them and took them home to 
camp. 

After our lunch, which we had at 
camp, we started in another direction to 
pursue the same method on another 
promising hillside. I call them _ hill- 
sides but they are the sides of moun- 
tains five and six thousand feet high, 
but at this time of year the deer are 
near the top and the snow is not yet 
deep enough to drive them down. It 
was an uneventful afternoon to me as I 
did not scare up a thing but a fox, and 
as he was squarely in the direction where 
George was, I did not shoot. George 
shared with me the same luck. Ed fired 
two more shots at a running deer, but 
missed. But Bert did himself proud. 
This time he was farthest down and 
one time we heard a volley of six shots, 
and afterwards later in the evening some 
more. He came into camp just at dusk, 
covered with glory, with three fine bucks 
to his credit and one mountain goat. This 
put an end to our hunting, as we now 
had seven deer and one goat besides what 
was left of the one I had killed on our 
way up. This would put us all afoot, 
as some of the deer were so large only 
one could be packed on a horse, while 
the other we tied two and two so we 
eould hang them across the riding sad- 
dies. 


Now, the way to pack the deer was an 
easy question, but the way to get out 
another thing; for, to go back the way 
we came was out of the question, for 
the horses never could go over those 
rocky, dangerous ridges with our pres- 
ent load. We finally decided to find 
a way of our own, and split the differ- 
ence between the two passes and try to 
strike the trail about nineteen miles west 
of where we then were. This much we 
knew, that as long as we worked our way 
down the ridge we would eventually 
come out somewhere in the region of the 
trail, so the next morning, while the 
stars were still shining, and guided only 
by the light from the snow, we gathered 
in our horses and broke camp and began 
our homeward march. 

As Bert’s killing was along our pro- 
posed route, we had only to drop down 
the mountain side to pick up the three 
deer, while we gathered in the goat from 
along the top. Bert’s deer were dandys, 
one having as fine a head of horns as 
is seldom seen, while the next largest 
was a good load for a horse in itself. 
The third was a spike. 

We finally got them up to the top, 
and with the horses now fully packed. 
we pressed onward as best we could, 
stopping every little while to pick out 
a way by which we could pass our cara- 
van around some dangerous rock or 
down some steep rock slide. It was a 
strenuous task for men as well as beast, 
for be it remembered this was no auto- 
mobile road, but an unbroken trail over 
which only horses of long experience 
could travel, and something would con- 
tinually happen to someone, or his horse 
would cause delay—a broken cinch, a 
shifted pack, would stop us, and so on 
up and down, over and across, until the 
middle of the afternoon when we came 








to a standstill, for we came up against an 
impassable barrier on the top of the 
ridge, and decided to go down to a little 
meadow we could see below us, where 
there was feed and water, and there 
camp while we searched out a way. We 
went down all right—in fact it was hard 
to keep from going down after we got 
started, and there was one place just be- 
fore reaching the meadow, where we had 
to pass between two rocks in a place too 
narrow for the horses to go other than 
head first; and they surely came down 
head first all right. They simply sat 
down on their tails to keep from turning 
a summer-set, and slid down through that 
gap, and the way the snow, dirt and 
rocks flew before them was great. Could 
one but take snapshots of such places as 
just deseribed, or of the time where Bol- 
ly rolled down the hill, and catch the 
horse while in action, they certainly 
would be great; but at those places one 
is usually too busy getting out of the 
way, or too anxious for the safety of 
the horses to think of snapshots until af- 
ter it is all over and the opportunity 
lost. 

It is wonderful what a trained moun- 
tain horse can do. But to return to our 
present trouble we find the last horse 
has slid safely through the gap and all 
are now out on the meadow lined up 
ready to be photographed before we un- 
pack them and make camp. 


As sOon as our dinner was over, 
George and I started out to cruise a way 
out of our difficulty, and to locate the 
main ridge if possible, which we hoped 
would take us to the trail. This might 
seem an easy job to anyone not acquaint- 
ed with the locality, but to us there on 
the ground it seemed very difficult. 

The mountain sides over which we 
had hunted were mostly open with scat- 
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tering bunches of trees and these had 
mostly been killed by fire; but now we 
were much lower down and soon would 
reach the thick green timber, where it 
was impossible to see any great distance, 
and the problem presented to us was 
this: Just place your hand before you 
with fingers and thumb extended, palm 
down; let your fingers represent high 
mountain ranges extending as far as 
your line of vision in the distance, and 
all heavily covered with timber and with 
only one ridge leading out to the trail; 
the others terminating in cliffs and 
chasms. Let your wrist be the starting 
point. Now which ridge would you take? 
This question George and I set out to de- 
cide, and had just gotten out of sight of 
camp when up jumped two fine bucks. 
After running a short distance they both 
stopped and looked down at us in great 
wonderment that we should break the 
solitude of their ancient domain. ‘‘ Ain’t 
they dandy’’ says George, ‘‘ Just look at 
the horns on that biggest one.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
[ am looking’’ says I, ‘‘But what’s the 
use of looking when we can’t shoot 
them.’’ ‘‘But say, George, don’t you 
think we could make room for him some 
way?’’ ‘‘Couldn’t we throw away our 
blankets and guns?’’ ‘‘We could get 
more of them, but it would be hard to 
get another buck like that.’’ ‘‘You 
shoot him, George,’’ says I, ‘‘We will 
take him out some way.’’ ‘‘No,’’ says 
George, ‘‘it’s up to you—it’s your turn.”’ 
Now I’ve noticed that ever since Eve ate 
the apple it has been an easy matter for a 
raan to yield to temptation, especially 
when there was a ‘‘deer’’ mixed up in 
it. So, being no exception to the rule, | 
took George’s rifle (having left mine 
at camp) and now as the story book 
says, ‘‘I raised my trusty rifle and with 
careful aim I sent a messenger of death 
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speeding across the intervening space 
twixt me and my noble prey, and as the 
rifle erack! went echoing from cliff to 
erag, the antlered monarch sprang into 
the air and came crashing down through 
the treetops and landed at my feet, say- 
ing ‘I am yours, Oh Hiawatha.’ ’’ But in 
the present case this story book business 
didn’t pan out. The rifle cracked all 
right, the deer jumped all right but there 
was nothing else doing. They jumped 
a few times then stopped again. ‘‘Don’t 
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clearing the ground with mighty bounds, 
crashing through the snow-laden bushes, 
and with spreading antlers still proudly 
waving, we saw him bound across a 
snow slide and fall to the earth on the 
other side—dead as a door nail. Thus 
fell the forest king, a victim to man’s 
lust for glory; but as I now look at 
those spreading antlers and view the 
curves of that graceful head, and note 
the fire in the eye as they gaze at me 
from my study wall, I think it is better 





LOADED TO THE GUNWALE AND ALL AFOOT. 


shoot any more,’’ says George as I raised 
the gun again; ‘‘You got him all right. 
[ saw him eringe.’’ But the buck held 
his head just as high and was carrying 
his antlers just as proudly as before I 
shot, and save for the fact that every few 
seconds he would lower his head to the 
ground, then raise it as high as ever, we 
would not have known he was shot. But 
to make sure and not let a wounded deer 
get away I fired two more shots in quick 


succession. Away went Mr. Buck, 


so than that some cougar had caught 
him. 

Dressing the buck and hanging him 
up, we then went on our way, pathfind- 
ing, and traced ridges until darkness sent 
us home without yet deciding which way 
to go. But we had seen enough of the 
way to assure us we could not hope to 
get out with all our game whole, as we 
wished to, so at the council fire that 
night it was decided to cut up and jerk 
part of the venison, so as to reduce the 
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weight of our load to fit the require- 
ments of the trail. Ed and Bert were to 
do this, and George and I were still to 
search for a way out. 

The way we jerk venison is this: Now 
do not call us ‘‘nature fakirs’’ if some- 
one else has a different way, but this is 
the way we do it: First, erect a scaffold 
by driving four posts into the ground, 
four feet apart one way and as many 
feet the other way as you wish the length 
of your scaffold to be. To these we fast- 
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not touch; then build a slow fire under 
the scaffold the entire length, and watch 
carefully to see that flames do not reach 
your meat. Keep the fire spread around 
so the heat will be equally divided un- 
der the entire layout. Watch your meat 
and turn it from time to time and move 
a little so the part which was over the 
slats at first will come over the spaces 
the second time, and repeat this process 
until dried enough to suit your individ- 
ual taste. This method can be changed 
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en two parallel poles about three feet 
from the ground, then across these we 
lay slats about three inches apart, split 
from a dead tree. (Never take green 
trees with bark as it will make the meat 
taste.) Now cut the meat in this strip 
not thicker than the palm of your hand 
and not much wider than your hand, and 
as long as you want. Then dip this meat 
in a kettle of boiling brine, or put salt 
over it, just as you please. Lay these 
strips across the slats just so they will 


by whittling the slats round and pointed 
at one end, then string the strips of 
meat on these sticks, letting the meat 
hang down instead of lying flat. Either 
way will do—the way one is most accus- 
tomed to is always the better. 

The following morning George and | 
took our raincoats and a little rice and 
flour, a frying pan and a pail, prepared 
to stay out all night should we not reach 
our trail in time to return. We started 
out very early and traveled as fast as we 
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could, trying all the different ridges; 
pressing on far down in the ever reced- 
ing mountains; through windfalls and 
tangled thickets ; ever keeping our minds 
on the one problem—the possibility of 
getting through with the horses ; the bar- 
ometer of our feelings rising as we 
struck some easy going, and falling when 
some new difficulty met us. The only 
diversion we had this day happened on 
a steep mountain side where George saw 
a buck standing down below us. To 
shoot him was out of the question, so 
George took a large rock and rolled it 
down to see the deer go. He went, and 
by the rate the deer and rock were going 
when we last saw them, they would have 
crossed the trail long before we did. We 
pressed on until late in the afternoon, 
when we came unexpectedly upon a land 
squatter’s cabin, with a trail leading 
from it that showed it had been used for 
horses. This trail came in from the way 
we were going, and we therefore knew 
would lead us out. ‘‘Let’s sit down on 
this log, George, and talk this over,’”’ I 
said, and suited my action to my words. 
‘*Now this trail settles the question from 
here on, and the only thing is whether 
we can get down this far. I think we 
ean make it in two days and that will 
save the game, while if we search for 
another way we might get stuck and 
all the meat spoil. Now, suppose we go 
back tonight.’’ ‘‘Go back tonight”’ says 
Jeorge. ‘‘See here, son, that’s a long 
ways.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘but if we 
ean make it we can start early tomorrow 
and save a whole day; and that means 
something with all that meat on our 
hands.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ says George with a 
determined look in his eye, ‘‘I guess I 
can stand it if you can.’’ ‘‘ Here goes,”’ 
says I, and away we went on our back 
track, and I honestly believe it will be 
a long time before two men will go up 


those long ridges any faster than we; 
for the distance was great, and the fast 
approaching night lent wings to our feet, 
for we must make it out of the green 
timber before darkness settled on. The 
moon being near its full, we thought we 
could make it over the more open ridge 
beyond, in the moonlight. Just as the 
darkness was settling around us, filling 
the woods with gloom, we broke cover 
into the burnt lands beyond, where the 
bare tree trunks, ghosts of their former 
selves, cast long shadows over the moun- 
tain side. We sped along, hurrying as 
best we could, for our troubles were not 
yet ended. As the last mile or so was a 
rocky mountain side where we had killed 
the buck, here we would be clothed in 
darkness for it sloped away from the 
moon, 

We had a long and tedious climb 
across its snow-covered sides, feeling our 
way carefully with out feet and elutch- 
ing wildly at anything in reach, when we 
chanced to slip, as we often did. We 
worked our way along, and the silence 
was only broken by the barking of a 
fox, as scared from feeding on the refuse 
of our buck. But finally the last slide 
was crossed, and with fingers sore from 
clutching at rocks, but with hearts light 
and joyous that we had succeeded, we 
climbed the last ridge intervening be- 
tween us and our camp, and as we topped 
the rise and saw the embers of the camp 
fire glowing down beneath the trees, we 
broke forth in a wolf how! that put the 
coyotes to shame and aroused the wait- 
ing comrades by the camp fire to imme- 
diate action. A glad shout greeted us. 
and true to a hunter’s instinct they 
shouted up asking what we would have 
for supper. ‘‘Water,’’ I eried, ‘‘Just 
water—about four gallons,’’ for we had 
found water only twice that day, as we 
travelled too high for many springs. It 
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is needless to say we enjoyed our tired 
selves that night, but Bert nearly killed 
me off with his hospitality, for after I 
had eaten a plenty of everything present, 
he filled my plate with rice and raisins, 
and nothing would do but I should get 
away with. Well, I had tackled and 
finished a hard job already that day 
and was a little leary of this one, but I 
finally unbuckled my belt about four 
holes and finished it; then, after inspect- 
ing Bert’s and Ed’s handiwork in jerk- 
ing venison, which we pronounced 0. K.., 
we all turned in, for George and I were 
pretty tired around the edges. We lay 
there on the ground and watched the big 
round moon (it seemed so much larger up 
there than it did down home), steal over 
the mountain tops, mellowing their rug- 
ged peaks and wooded sides with its 
silvery light, or listening to the coyotes 
as they howled their discontent from 
some distant hill. But the moon- 
light faded, the night voices grew faint 
and still, the heavy eyelids closed and it 
seemed to me that just as we were sink- 
ing into profound sleep, Bert began call- 
ing, “‘Hey there.. you fellows, get up. 
Breakfast is ready.’’ ‘‘Breakfast,’’ says 
we, ‘‘What do you suppose we want with 
breakfast when we haven’t finished 
swallowing our supper?’’ ‘‘Get to bed 
there or there’ll be a man ready for the 
undertaker in about five minutes; we 
want to get some sleep tonight.’’ ‘‘To- 
night,’’ says Bert, ‘‘why, man, this is 
morning, and breakfast is all ready. I’ve 
got a baker full of fine biscuits waiting. 
Come! get a move on you. We must 
get an early start.’’ Wasn’t that the 
limit? There was the same moonlight, 
only it had shifted a little, and the same 
coyotes howling, and the same tired men ; 
but there was no use trying to sleep after 
Bert got started ‘‘hollering;’’ even the 
coyotes gave up in disgust, for we never 
heard another peep from them. 
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Well, we crawled out of our warm 
blankets and shivered into our cold 
clothes, and washed in the icy spring, 
and were stiff and sore and in fit hu- 
mor to tackle anything from a grizzly 
bear to a bride’s first cake; so gritting 
our teeth, George grabbed the axe and I 
my hatchet, Ed a rock and we started 
in on Bert’s biscuits. Bert prides him- 
self on his biseuits. Well, we managed 
to crack up as many as we thought we 
could stand, and then went and gathered 
in the horses to keep moving, for it 
would never do to sit still after those 
biscuits or they would set like concrete. 

We got a fine early start this morning 
but I will not weary the reader with the 
details of this day as it was just a suc- 
cession of haps and mishaps which we 
would expect on such a trip. George 
went ahead with one of the axes, while 
I followed next leading Silver Cat and 
carrying another axe. We divided the 
chopping between us. We twisted and 
turned, jumped logs, went through 
thick brush and did everything we could 
to avoid the windfalls, but in spite of it 
all we sometimes were stuck and had to 
chop our way out. 

That night we camped in a marshy 
hollow some ways down from the top 
of the ridge where there was feed and 
water. The following morning we were 
started by daylight and pressed on as 
best we could, reaching the squatter’s 
cabin about noon. We followed the 
squatter’s trail from there on, which led 
ever down, down, down, and ended in 
a zig-zag at the foot of the ridge, and 
hurrah! the home leading trail was 
there. 

We stopped at a little prairie, un- 
packed our horses, turned them loose to 
feed, and the way they rolled; say, it 
would have done you good to see them 
Then we cooked a big feed for ourselves, 
for it would be our last for that day, as 
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we decided to go on down to our wagons 
that night. As it would be moonlight 
and was only nineteen miles we thought 
we could make it. 
on saving our meat. 
We finished our meal, re-packed the 
horses doubly secure, for in the night it 
would be difficult to make any changes, 
and started out just as the evening 
shadows began creeping up the moun- 
tain sides. We knew we would have 
darkness for the first few hours as the 


We were determined 
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could be lost in the darkness. We could 
tell when we were in the trail by the 
fact that we were not in the brush and 
vice versa, and when we fell over a rock 
or a log we could tell it by the language 
that was used. 

The old saying that ‘‘every tale has 
an end’’ will apply equally with a trail, 
but the end of this trail we thought was 
a long way from the beginning, but fi- 
nally the moonlight came streaming 
through the tall fir trees and our way 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 


moon would not rise until sometime af- 
ter sun down, and besides, our way lay 
along the wooded western slope of a high 
mountain and there would be no light 
strike us until the moon had raised near- 
ly to its zenith. We thought it would 
be dark and it was dark. It was so aw- 
fully dark that a black cat would have 
made a good lantern. I carried a long 
stick for a cane and kept poking the trail 
in front of me to keep from falling into 
holes or over logs, leading my horse, 
the others following close behind so none 





HEAVILY LADEN, BUT LIGHT OF HEART. 


grew lighter. We reached our wagons 
at the ‘‘very witching time of night,”’ 
for it was one o’clock when, after hang- 
ing up the venison to thoroughly cool, 
we turned in under a shed to our well 
earned rest. 

Early the next morning, we loaded up 
our wagons and started back over the 
same winding road, past the same or- 
chards laden with fruit, and as we saw 
the same farmers toiling in the fields we 
wondered if they were as tired as we, or 
half as happy. 
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Our hunt is now over, and our trip is 
ended, but there remains yet, the best of 
it all, for ‘‘breathes there a hunter with 
soul so dead’’ that would endure the 
hardships of such a trip to save his veni- 
son and then not give it away? This 
we count our greatest pleasure; the giv- 
ing away of choice bits of venison to our 
friends and explaining the reason the 
pieces are so small is because there are 


OF 
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so many friends. Ah! no, there is an- 
other joy far surpassing this; for that 
evening as we sit by our fireside, tired 
but clean and warm; our family drawn 
about us, and the big boys’ eyes shining 
like stars as we recount some thrilling 
incident of the hunt; we look into their 
smiling faces and realize our cup of 
joy is full, and there is no word in lan- 
guage sweeter than ‘‘home.”’ 


The Glacier Brook 


Gambolling down from the rocky hills, 
Sheer from the mountain crest, 
Flecking the foam of the glacier chills 
Over the plain’s broad breast;— 
Vigor and strength for the wilting weed, 
Waking the germ in the wind-blown seed. 


Rollicking rill, ’tis a mission grand 
That calls you down from the sky-topped 
land. 


Bringing a draught from the cooling height 
Down to the thirsting strand, 

It trickles out and is lost from sight 
Deep in the desert sand; 

But ere it goes it has blessed the earth- 

It has given a myriad grass-blades birth 


A man and maid in the verdant nook 
Have reared a cot by the glacier brook. 


CHARLES HENRY CHESLEY, 
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Che Trail 
A brown and winding pathway toward the autumn sunset red. 
Just behind us flowing—always curving just ahead— 


A faint and narrow track from the busy land of men 


Through the colored, fragrant wilderness and mossy, wooded glen. 





From the beaten roadways leading, to the mystery of beyond; 
Faint, leafstrewn, enticing, crossing river, passing pond— 


That’s the narrow silent trail. 


Always just ahead remember, nor more than, just behind. 

Never straight-way running, but in curving, sinuous wind 
From the place of many people to the place of unknown things; 

The link that binds the wilderness to the mart where commerce rings 
Full of sweet surprises, flecked with shade and sun— 

Holding many lessons you may read if you will run. 


That’s the secret hidden trail 


Sometimes vague and all uncertain as a spoiled beauty’s whims 


Always narrow, always winding just ahead and just behind. 


Sometimes short and sometimes leading weary miles beneath the pin: 
Or crossing grasslands and on-climbing up rocky perilous steeps 
To the Temples of the Silence where the eternal snow field sleeps. 


That’s the winding, waiting trail 


How like our lives this tratl is in its unexpected course, 

Its sunny spots and shaded ones, its swamps and bogs—or worse. 
How its enchantment lures and beckons, and entices us along 

With vagrant glimpse of something better—just a little further on 
A crooked little pathway, a faint and winding thread 

From here to Final Destiny—just behind us—just ahead. 
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That’s life’s little winding trai! 
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Cc. 8S. MOODY, M. D. 


Charles Stuart Moody was born in a log cabin on the banks of the Chariton river among 
the yellow clay hills of Randolph county, Missouri, on the night of December 18th, 1869. He 
iaid the foundation of a very limited common school education in Brush creek school house 
under the guiding hand of an ancient maiden lady with false teeth and a South Carolina 
accent. He removed West when eleven, and nas remained there since that time with a few 
unavoidable trips to the effete East. Grew up in the wild, “punched” cattle, “stuck” type, 
dropped two fingers in a sawmill, hunted big game, fished for all kinds of trout, taught coun- 
try school, ran a newspaper, grew to love Nature next only to the lady who afterward be- 
came his wife, married her and went to live among the Indians, studied medicine, killed In- 
dians (with the medicines), fell into crime and was sentenced to the Legislature, served his 
term with credit and was discharged for good behavior; went to Central Medical College, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and lived to graduate in 1900. Came back to the West and fell from the exact 
path of rectitude and was convicted and sentenced to the State Senate. After serving his 

term, repented of the error of his ways and has since remained an honest and upright citi- 

zen. While in the Legislature he was interested in fish and game legislation, and assisted in 
putting into force the only real adequate iaw ever passed by the Idaho Legislature up to 
that time. “Dr. Moody has written much, both for outdoor .publications and for scientific 
journals. He is married, has one son who Is bidding fair to become a sportsman himself; 
a wife and a little home at Sandpoint, Idaho, where he practices his profession and enjoys 
the big woods around Lake Pend Oreille. 


UNDER A MOON LIT SKY 


CHAS. STUART MOODY, M. D. 


I took to myself a long ramble the 
other night. It is so seldom that I can 
leave my bread-and-butter mill for any- 
thing like idling that I felt like a crim- 
inal for harboring the thought. When 
onee it entered my brain, however, like 
Lady McBeth’s blood spot, it would not 


*‘out,’’ though I tried never so hard to 
banish it. The shadows of evening 
ereeping over the distant blue of the 
range waved their beckoning fingers to 
me; the sunset song of the robin in the 
cottonwood kept dinning the thought into 
my ears; the soft moon at its full rolled 
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into view across the lake, and I could 
resist no longer. I sneaked out of my 
office like a thief lest someone come and 
upset my plans. Someone did come as 
I was half way down the stairs, but I 
pulled my hat over my eyes and passed 
him by on the other side. I heard him 
open the door into my waiting room, 
then I fled without hearing what the of- 
fice girl told him. 

There is something alluring about the 
sound of lapping water at night. The 
little waves roll up the shallow strand 
apd break upon the smooth shingle, mak- 
sng music like the tinkling of the high- 
er notes of a piano touched by the hand 
of a child. The reflection of the moon- 
beams on the slightly ruffled water 
transforms it into the filmiest lace, fit 
for the bodice of a sprite. 

I stand upon the long dock jutting out 
into the lake and listen to the murmur 
of a launch coming into port. Her en- 
gines sound like a hive at noon. Her 
binnacle light glows like a star in the 
distance. Just around Contest Point a 
steamer is forging. She plows out of 
the shadow of the hill and into the bright 
moonlight 
signal for another, an outbound craft. 


Now she blows a meeting 


The hoarse bray comes booming over the 
water followed soon by another and 
shriller note as the spoken vessel answers 
that the signal is heard and understood. 

The noisy little launch comes in and is 
housed. Her crew come up the dock 
stairs and one of them pauses to light 
his pipe, leaning against a piling to 
steady himself. I see the flash of the 
match and for an instant his face is il- 
luminated, then it is dark again. Now 
the steamer brays for the dock and her 
bulk looms large in the gloom. A bell 
clangs, another and smaller one tinkles 
sharply, the great bulk slips alongside 


the pier as easily as one would land a 
canoe, a heavy line is whirled ashore, 
and in a minute I hear the ‘‘all fast.’’ 
The little bell tinkles again, the engines 
cease their throbbing and the vessel set- 
tles down for the night. 


The dock and the pier are deserted. 
My only companion is the bright harbor 
light on its tall mast winking now red 
now white in minute-long winks. I re- 
trace my path and desert the dock for 
the clean white shore-sand. It is an 
ideal stroll-way this beach. So ideal in- 
deed, that couples less in harmony with 
Nature than with each other, are wan- 
dering arm in arm adown the level 
beach. Far below the town a narrow 
peninsula of sand juts out into the wa- 
ter. Along the backbone of this narrow 
strip of sand stunted willows are grow- 
ing in a line. Tonight they are waving 
their gnarled limbs like the flapping of 
goblin wings. Surely that willow line 
must hold adventure for a night prow- 
ler. Thither will I wander. There is a 
grassy marsh a few feet in extent which 
I must cross to reach the strip of sand. 
What are a few yards of shallow marsh 
to the explorer who wishes to attain the 
land where adventure waits? Boldly | 
plunge in ankle deep and feel the dis- 
agreeably delicious thrill of the cold wa- 
ter filling my shoes. Do you remember 
when we were children how we dreaded 
wetting our feet, and at the same time 
we never could resist the temptation to 
do so? 

A turtle must have been taking a nap 
on a stranded saw log that lies upon the 
opposite shore of the lagoon, for I hear 
a splash just as a frightened turtle 
makes when he falls off his log into the 
water. Some day I will creep up be- 
hind a sand dune with my binocular and 
watch him as long as I please. 









































| am almost across now and the water 
grows shallower. Something starts from 
beneath my feet almost, and flits away 
spreading the alarm. Now I desery an- 
other form running teeteringly along the 
shore elevating a pair of graceful white- 





A form running teeteringly along the shore, 
Blevating a pair of graceful, 
white-lined wings. 


lined wings and uttering a querulous 
plaintive little ery. The first bird re- 
covering from her initial fright returns 
to lure me away from the dangerous 
proximity of her nest. I am nothing loth, 
and she finds the task of luring much 
easier than she expected, no doubt. With 
one wing trailing helpless along the sand 
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she flutters in great agony toward the 
willows. Doubtless she looked upon me 
as some predatory coyote of a new kind 
who would be inelined to sniff around 
inquiringly for a nest of young birds be- 
fore consenting to be ‘‘toled’’ away. 
Therefore, she dashes at my very feet 
eleverly simulating divers and sundry 
fractures and dislocations of her several 
organs of locomotion, both aerial and ter- 
restrial; so cleverly indeed, that had |] 
been the coyote or skunk for which she 
mistook me I had been a skeptical prow- 
ler in sooth, had I not been deceived by 
her actions and abandoned the chance of 
a supper of young birds for the certainty 
of a supper off the old bird. The wise 
little creature gradually increased her 
‘*lead’’ as we drew away from the sacred 
territory of the nest, until she was near- 
ly out of sight. Suddenly she uttered a 
shriek of laughter and recovering mirac- 
ulously from her hurts, sprang into the 
air and whirled away. I heard the pair 
laughing together directly, and I have 
not the slightest doubt she was telling 
him how cleverly she tricked that big 
interloper who was hunting for her 
treasures, and he man-like was compli- 
menting her on her deceptive powers. 
The honor was all hers indeed, for he 
never once appeared during the time. 
Picking up a smooth round stone from 
the beach I idly tossed it into the nearest 
willow. I had no object in so doing. It 
was the result of an idle impulse. Some- 
times great events grow out of trivial 
incidents. I do not intend to intimate 
that anything startling grew out of the 
tossing of that stone. A young owl is 
not a very startling creature at any time, 
and yet I can’t help wondering how he 
came there. It was miles and miles from 
his home tree and he was a very young 
owl to be so far away from home. When 
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the pebble struck the bush he floundered 
out and attempted to fly away, 
but his wing power failed him and he 
tumbled on the sand. When I ap- 
proached he rolled over on his back and 
stuck both feet up in the air and clawed 
at me suggestively, all the time snapping 
his bill and hissing like a mad eat. His 
big yellow eyes glared at me with a bale- 
ful light that was positively malignant 
in its hatred. He realized that he was 
powerless but it didn’t frighten him a 
bit. There was no scare there, it was all 
fight. I picked up a dried stick and 
offered it to him. He seized it with both 
talofs and beak hanging on stubbornly 
until I earried him back to the willows 
and deposited him there with the strict 
injunction to remain until he grew 
strong enough to wing his way across the 
water without falling in and becoming 
food for the charr. I left him snapping 
his teeth and hissing just like he was 
out of humor with somebody, as I have 
no doubt he was. I guess he was after 
a supper of young Brewer’s blackbirds 
for there was a colony of them nesting 
in the willows. 

The moon rode high in the sky. A 
few clouds obseured her now and then 
for a moment as now a haze grows im- 
perceptibly until it dims her soft light 
and shuts out the attendant stars almost 
entirely. Luna grows bleary and sleepy- 
eyed like some reveler who has been out 
all night. A deep halo encircles the cen- 
tral rays and I count the stars within 
the cirele. There are three visible. The 
weather wise ones say that in that many 
days will we have rain. Weather saws 
are valuable by the law of contraries for 
they seldom prove true. 

Sounds tonight are magnified. Off on 
the long bridge that spans the lake some 
belated pedestrain is walking rapidly. 


The bridge is over a mile away and yet 
his footsteps come so sharp and clear 
that I am almost persuaded that he is 
walking by my side. A mother teal and 
her young brood are feeding among the 
rushes across the water. I can hear her 
telling her progeny how to avoid the 
snares and pitfalls that surround a teal’s 
life; instructing them how far the av- 
erage shotgun will shoot and to keep just 
beyond that range when the shooting 
season begins in the ides of next Sep- 
tember. I suppose that is what she is 
saying for I know that next September 
the young teal duck will know just how 
high to fly in order to eseape the charges 
of shot thrown in their direction. 

I guess it is going to rain, for I hear 
a cock crowing at the farmhouse across 
the lake. They say that a cock crowing at 
night is a-sign of rain. I wonder what 
a dog baying at night is a sign of? I 
think it is a sign that the canine has 
been disturbed in his dreams by that 
coyote who is yelping from the top of 
the hill over yonder. No, Hortense dear, 
there is only one coyote, not fifty, al- 
though the latter number seems more 
reasonable, juding from the multiplicity 
of sounds issuing from that one throat. 
The average coyote has a greater vocal 
compass than Caruso and to my ear it 
is just about as musical. Tastes differ. 

The peninsula refuses to yield any 
further adventure and I retrace my 
way. Down the beach the receding wa- 
ters of several springs have deposited a 
great drift of logs and rubbish in a 
small bay. Across this drift I pick my 
way, stepping carefully lest I fall. 
About midway I am conscious, dimly, of 
a tragedy being enacted in an alder 
bush that grows near the opposite side. 
Two western chipping sparrows are 
darting in and out of the bush uttering 
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Cautiously I creep forward with the 
poised for a blow. 


weapon 


all the time their frightened cries. They 
seem to be attacking something which 
the dim light conceals from me. My 
first thought is that a village Thomas cat 
has strayed from his natural habitat on 
the backyard fence and is regaling him- 
self with a meal of young sparrow. I 
proeure a stout club and resolve to de- 
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crease the feline population of our city 
by at least one. Cautiously I creep for- 
ward with the weapon poised for a blow. 
Now, I am near enough to see the limbs 
shake as the intruder searches for the 
nest ; near enough to see his dark 
The 
either frightened at my arrival or 
they recognize in me a powerful ally, 
for they have retired. As I draw closer 
[ have a premonition that the animal in 
the alder is not a felis domesticatus, and 


now 


bulk in the tree. sparrows are 


else 


[ hesitate about allowing my club to de 
seend. My premonition is well founded, 
for my nest robber having compieted his 
nefarious occupation 


serambles down 


and goes ambling away with a peculiar 


sideways motion, his large, bushy tail 
erected over his back, his two white 
stripes gleaming in the moonlight. I 


heave a sigh of satisfaction that 1 was 
wise enough not to strike. Some day 
I’m coming down here with my rifle, 
and find out where that skunk lives; 
then he won’t live there any longer. 
Five miles away on the opposite shore 
of the lake the state is constructing a 
fish hatchery. Day and night the labor- 
ers are employed in clearing the ground 
of its virgin timber. During the day 
they fell, cut and pile the trees into 
great heaps and at night fire the heaps. 
They are lighting the fires now. 
the flicker of a torch in the hands of 
the man as he goes from heap to heap, 
applying the blaze to the prepared tin 
der. A tiny tongue of flame shoots up 
and he passes to the next. Now they 
are all fired, for I see him whirl the 
torch about his head and toss it on the 
last heap fired. The many fires light 
the surface of the lake a dull red glow; 
their crimson tongues are licking higher 
and higher. The dark old forest behind 
is brought out with the fidelity of an 


I see 
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etching. The men moving from fire to 
fire stoking up the fuel show black 
against the red and it does not require 
a great stretch of imagination to trans- 
form them into demons come from some 
nether world to stoke the fires of an 
earthly inferno. The moon is abashed 
and hides behind a cloud. 


I watch the fire intently and move 
down the beach at the same time. I ap- 
proach a solitary willow that stands 
upon the shore where the blasts of win- 
ter have beaten it until its limbs are 
gnarled and stunted. I pause beside this 
tree, and, to rest, start to lay my hand 
upon its trunk. I am prevented by an 
angry voice exclaiming ‘‘Quit that. Quit 
that. Quit that.’’ I immediately do as 
I am bidden (a lesson learned in child- 
hood) and look for the person who or- 
ders me about so peremptorily. In my 
abstraction I have almost placed my hand 
upon a sitting mother robin and quite 
naturally, being a lady, she objected to 
the familiarity. Making my humblest 
bow and expressing my most sincere 
apologies I retire to what seems to me to 
be a reasonable distance. Mrs. Robin ap- 
parently does not agree with me for she 
continues to rate me soundly for my stu- 
pidity in supposing that as neatly con- 
structed nest as hers could by any stretch 
of imagination be taken for a mere knot 
on the trunk of a willow tree. In fact, 
so vociferous did the irate lady become 
that her cries brought Mr. Robin who 
bounced into the willow out of his bed- 
room, rubbing his eyes and sleepily de- 
manding to know why he should be dis- 
turbed at that unseasonable hour of the 
night, when she knew he had to busy all 
the next day cultivating the angle worm 
field else there would be nothing to feed 
the young robins when they arrived. Fin- 
ally she made him understand that that 
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great big hairy brute out there had all 
but lain his hand on her while she was 
sound asleep, and frightened her into 
hysteries. He became very indignant and 
flew out to where I was standing and in- 
formed me in no uncertain terms that I 
was no gentleman to come prowling 
around a lady’s bedroom, and that I had 
best take myself off immediately or he 
would call the police. His good dame 
was far from silent all this time; she 
was sitting on the top of the willow jerk- 
ing her tail in an angry manner and 
screaming ‘‘robber’’ at the top of her 
voice. It’s a wise man who knows when 
he is outclassed. I knew that I was in- 
capable of holding my own against these 
two for an instant, so I gracefully re- 
tired. Long after I was out of sight the 
lady continued to vent her opinion of 
the race of men, and one in particular, 
in the most violent Billingsgate, lan- 
guage, perfectly unprintable. Finally I 
heard him say, ‘‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake 
hush. Don’t you see that I have chased 
him away? Then what’s the use of talk- 
ing about it all night.’’ I did not hear 
what her reply was but I am sure there 
was a reply for she looked to me just 
like a lady who would have the last 
word. 

I loiter on down the shore for a mile 
or more. I hear a raccoon fishing for 
clams along the shore but do not see him 
before he scampers back into the for- 
est. I am watching the fleecy clouds 
through which the moon seems to swim, 
when I hear the eall of a solitary bit- 
tern. I wonder where that bittern keeps? 
At times I have seen him for an instant 


when on trips I crossed a little spring 
brook which drains a small marshy lake 
back in the timber a bit. Just a glimpse 
as he hastens awkwardly back into the 
dense timber. He must frequent that lit- 
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lll go and see. I scram- 
ble up the steep bank startling the cliff 
swallows from their homes. They dart 
about my head chattering angrily. I 
reach the high road that passes the grave 
yard and follow back townward on it for 
half a mile. Here a corduroy culvert 
erosses the stream. Just beyond the cul- 
vert an old ‘‘tote’’ road runs parallel to 
the stream and at right angles to the 
main road. I follow this to a point op- 
posite where the little pool lays in the 
woods. To spy upon that bittern in his 
native haunt is going to require no mean 
degree of stalking skill. Here is where 
my years with the Indians will prove 
itself. I will tread as lightly as a fairy 
(if they tread) for the breaking of a 
single dry twig will betray me and my 
quarry will depart. At intervals I 
hear him utter his night call and it is 
quite near, still I cannot to save me, 
tell which side of the marsh he is on. 
The marsh is surrounded by dense tim- 
ber which at one time has been logged 
off and the decaying ‘‘laps’’ still encum- 
ber the ground. Second growth pine and 
hemlock have sprung up until the ground 
is almost as thickly timbered as it was 
before the advent of the woodsman’s 
axe. Immediately surrounding the 
marsh is a dense growth of alder and 
vine maple with hackberry bushes to 
help the combination. Down on my 
knees I get and worm myself through 
this jungle. It is only a few yards, but 
in the dark it seems a long distance. Now 
I can see the sheen of the little open 
patch of water where the moonbeams 
strike it. The frogs are evidently wiser 
than the other woods people for they 
have ceased their clamor. I wonder if 
they do not have some sixth sense of 
which we are ignorant? Again the call 
comes. He is on my side of the swamp, 


tle marsh pool. 
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that 1 am sure of now. I am sure of 
something else. I am getting wet. My, 
but my lady will scold when I get home. 
At: length I am where the fringe of 
bushes cease and I can see out across the 
pool. There is too, something in luck 
and you needn’t tell me there isn’t. Ii 
not, why should I creep right out where 
I could see that bittern not twenty feet 
from me performing his devotions and 
not be seen by him? He was sitting upon 
a half drowned cedar log which had lain 
there for so many years that it was all 
covered with moss. I’m going to tell 
what that bittern did and it will prove 
one of two things, that I am not telling 
the truth or else that the men who write 
the books have something to learn. 

Few naturalists have seen the bittern 
‘‘pump.’’ I saw him do it. Not once, but 
several times. I was twenty feet from 
him and it was bright moonlight. The 
guesses about how it is done are al! 
wrong. 

In the first place the bird was not sit- 
ting up straight, but was doubled into 
more angles than I should care to enum- 
erate on oath, and was crouched down 
upon his perch in a huddle. He sat this 
way for several minutes, in fact for so 
long that I began to doubt whether I 
had really seen him or not, and thought 
perhaps what I had mistaken for a bird 
was only a burl on the cedar log. My 
fears were set at rest, however, by his 
beginning to arise. He arose in sections 
until he was finally stretched up to his 
full height. He raised his head until 
his long bill pointed heavenward. then 
he sat down again. Slowly he doubled 
his knees, his thighs, his body, his neck, 
his bill, until the whole bird was down: 
then he deliberately closed his eyes and 
to all appearances went fast asleep. Af- 
ter a few minutes he awoke, yawned, and 
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He raised his head until his long bill pointed 
heavenward. 


once more assumed the upright. He re- 
mained standing for a short time as 
though in a brown study. Having sat- 
isfied himself regarding whatever it was 
that occupied his mind he began to twist 
his neck and contort his body exactly 
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like a chicken does when he has swal- 
lowed something that refuses to go down. 
When the sound finally came it was more 
like he was belching a load of gas off his 
stomach than any effort of the vocal 
chords. Combinations of letters abso- 
lutely fail to express even an adequate 
idea of what the sound resembled. The 
following is as near like what it said to 
me as anything I can devise. He said, 
‘*Boo-kup, Boo-kup, Boo-kup, She-a- 
teap,’’ with the rising inflection on the 
last syllable of the first word and that 
syllable strongly accented, more as 
though it had been hiccoughed up than 
any other way. After each vocal demon- 
stration he would compose himself to 
rest until the next spasm struck him. Al- 
though I waited until long after mid- 
night the female did not appear. It is 
possible that the performance may be a 
love song, but to all appearances the 
whole solo was gotten up for the enter- 
tainment of the soloist himself. 

I was cold and wet, and saw but lit- 
tle probability of the performance be- 
ing varied a great deal. I reached back 
and broke off a twig of dried alder. It 
snapped, not loud but audibly. The 
bittern was asleep, but the sound gal- 
vanized him into life. He sprang up, 
cocked his head in my direction for an 
instant, located the sound and spreading 
his wings flapped away into the deeper 
timber. I heard him light in a tall larch 
and all was still. I erept out of my damp 
hiding and wended my way home, pre- 
pared to accept the scolding and be duly 
chastened thereby. 


A parson came upon a cowboy cursing an Indian, and remonstrated, saying, “You 
should not curse a fellow creature as you have cursed this man.” The cowbvy looked at 
the parson, squinting in the summer sun, and said, “Say, now, Parson, youall don’t reckon 


Injuns is folks.” 





CY WARMAN. 












‘COON HUNTING 








Relating the experiences of an active ’coon hunter, who tells how 
he trained his best °coon dog, and who narrates many incidents of 
this sport which came to him during an extended hunting career 





B. F. MACK 


Perhaps there is no sport more fascin- 
ating than ’coon hunting. I remember 
many instances in my early life of this 
exciting sport and sometimes feel a long- 
ing to be a boy again and indulge once 
more in the scenes of the past. Many 
are the nights I have spent in the woods 
and many are the laughs that my brother 
and I have had at the expense of the 
‘coon. The first essential to ’coon hunt- 
ing is a good ‘coon dog, the best being 
some type of hound. One of the best 
dogs we ever had was a cross between a 
fox hound and a Newfoundland. The 
latter is a dog of superior intelligence 
and courage and this, added to the fine 
scenting qualities of the hound, makes 
an ideal ’eoon dog. When we paid five 
dollars to a boy for Bruno he was about 
two years old, but knew nothing about 
‘coons. He’had been raised on a farm 
and was an ideal rabbit dog. In addition 
to this he had often encountered the 
ground-hog or woodchuck, as he is often 
called, and was not unaccustomed to the 
hard fights which the woodchuck can 
put up, and which afterward served him 
to good purpose when fighting ’coons. 

The education of a dog is not unlike 
the education of a child; you must be- 
gin with the rudiments. After we had 
purchased Bruno we spent many an 
evening in the woods trying to get him 
interested in ’coon hunting. But he had 
been so accustomed to chasing rabbits 


that he did not know what we wanted 
him to do. We thought if he only could 
run across a ’coon and kill it, he would 
then become interested, but we had no 
such luck. Finally we struck a plan. My 
brother set a steel trap in a brook that 
the ’ecoons were accustomed to follow in 
search of frogs and clams and soon we 
had the good luck to catch a ’ecoon. We 
took it home and put it in a cage and 
then introduced Bruno to it through the 
slots of the cage. He became very en- 
thusiastic and tried his best to get to 
it, but, of course, could not. Our next 
lesson was to take the ’coon to the woods. 
We put a strap around its neck and led 
it through the woods and finally allowed 
it to climb a small tree and fastened it 
just out of reach of the dog. We then 
took Bruno to.the spot where we had be- 
gun to lead the ’coon. He soon struck 
the trail, and it was not long before we 
had the ’coon ‘‘treed.’’ We repeated 
this a few times and then one day my 
brother took the ’eoon to the woods and 
set it at liberty. In about half an hour 
we took Bruno out to where the ‘coon 
had been liberated, and he was soon fly- 
ing around over logs and through the 
bushes, baying and barking on the trail 
of the ’coon. After following it for half 
a mile, he finally treed it and a more 
tickled dog and prouder pair of boys 
you never saw. We had taken an axe 
with us and soon had the tree cut down, 





























“He was soon flying around over logs and through the bushes. 
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and were enjoying the fight. It was not 
long before the ’coon had to give up and 
lay dead before the panting dog. We 
now felt that we had a ’coon dog. 

On the same evening a little while 
after dark (as ’coons only come down 
from their dens in the trees at night), 
we took the dog to the woods. He had 
been away from us some time hunting. 
Finally we heard him barking. We went 
to him and found him barking up a 
beech tree. Now, it is not common for 
‘eoons to climb beech trees. The reason 
is that the bark is smooth and hard and 
they can not get their claws into it eas- 
ily. We knew this, and argued that it 
could not be a ’coon. As the tree was not 
a very large one, and as the limbs ex- 
tended very near the ground, I was soon 
climbing the tree. When I had nearly 
reached the top, there, sure enough, out 
on a limb, sat a very large coon. Now, 
it is no easy matter to shake a coon off 
a limb, but I sueceeded at last and heard 
him strike the ground with a _ thud. 
While my brother and Bruno were en- 
joying the fight, I was hurrying down 
to participate in the sport. Casting my 
eyes along a limb that extended out 
quite away from the tree, I saw another 
‘coon. After calling to my brother the 
good news, I went down and saw the 
conclusion of the fight. After we had 
given the dog a short time to rest, my 
brother climbed the tree and shook the 
other ’coon down. Another hard fight 
resulted in another dead ’coon and, of 
coure, we went home rejoicing. 

’Coon hunting, like fishing, is gov- 
erned by conditions of weather, time of 
the year, time of day or night, ete. Fish- 
ing I have always found best in the early 
part of the day or in the evening. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this. I 
used to be quite a squirrel hunter when 
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a boy, and by the use of a little rifle was 
often enabled in a short time to kill all 
the squirrels I could carry home. I al- 
ways found early morning the best time, 
and was sometimes in the woods by sun- 
rise. But squirrels were plenty then, 
and I know of no place now where they 
can be found in such numbers. 
are apt to be running in the early part 
of the night or toward day. Near mid- 
night they were not often found. We 
had an alarm clock and would set it to 
wake us up at about two or three o’clock 
in the morning. This was much better, 
we thought, than to spend the entire 
night in the woods, as we had to do if 
we treed a ’coon in the early part of the 
night. When we had a ’coon treed we 
would build a fire and keep watch un- 
til morning and then shoot it. This was 
because we could rarely see the ‘coon at 
night. But later we learned to use the 
bulls-eye lantern, which throws the light 
like a search-light. By this means we 
could reflect the light of the ’coon’s eyes 
and shoot almost as readily as by day- 
light. 

In this, however, we did not always 
sueceed. Sometimes when we first threw 
the light into the tree, the ’coon would 
look at it long enough to convince us that 
he was there, but not long enough to get 
a shot. It often happened that there 
would be a hollow in the tree in which 
the ‘coon would secrete itself, and in a 
ease like this we had to give up or cut 
the tree down. We always considered it 
greater sport to cut the tree than to shoot 
the ’eoon, as in that case we had the fun 
of seeing a fight. I have seen dogs com- 
pletely worsted in a fight with a big 
‘coon. Sometimes we could succeed in 
keeping a "coon up a tree by putting our 
coats on a pole up against the tree; but 
this did not always succeed. An old 
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’eoon would sometimes come down in 
spite of the coats. They generally get 
very restless as daylight approaches, and 
will often come down even when you are 
by the tree. 

I remember an instance of having 
treed a ’coon in the early part of the 
night, and while we were lying by the 
tree the dog went a little way from us 
and treed another. I left my brother, 
who was younger than I, to watch the 
first one and I went to the dog. Being 
assured that he had a ’coon, I called to 
my brother and told him to stay by his 
’eoon and I would stay and watch mine. 
He replied that he would, providing I 
would let him have the dog, as he was 
afraid. I agreed and he ealled the dog 
to him. I built a fire on one side of the 
tree; then finding as long a pole as I 
could, I put my coat up as high as the 
pole would reach on the other side. As 
I lay by the fire I fell asleep, and when 
I awoke the fire had burned down and 
in collecting some brush to re-kindle it, 
I discovered my coat on the ground and 
saw that the pole had been thrown down. 
I surmised that the ’coon had escaped, 
and called to my brother asking him to 
let me have the dog, as I thought my 
*ecoon had come down. I called the dog. 
He started an investigation and was 
soon going through the woods, giving a 
yelp at every jump. He shortly overtook 
the ’eoon and again put him up a tree. 
My brother hearing the sport and feeling 
lonely, left his tree and followed up. 
This time the ’coon was up a large red 
oak tree. It was now near morning and 
knowing by experience that that ’coon 
would take chances of coming down, we 
kept a close watch. Sure enough, just 
at daybreak we saw him coming down. 
The dog also understood it, and we were 
all very anxious to give him another 
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chance for his life. But when he saw 
the dog he reconsidered and again 
climbed up the tree. A neighbor who 
lived close by, hearing our dog barking, 
and knowing who we were, came along 
with his wife and daughter to witness the 
sport. We had no gun with us, but the 
neighbor said we might take his. It was 
now daylight and one shot brought the 
‘coon down. 

Another instance I wish to give is of a 
‘coon that dared not come down. We had 
treed it in a large hurr oak tree, and 
not being able to see its eyes, concluded 
that the tree was hollow. We had taken 
some newspapers with us, and put them 
up on poles on opposite sides of the tree 
and went home. Next morning we went 
to see what success we had. We could 
not see a "coon neither could we see a 
hollow in the tree. When almost ready 
to give it up, I called the attention of my 
brother to a strange looking object, which 
looked like the hind legs of a ’coon pro- 
truding from a hole in a limb. We fin- 
ally decided to give it a shot and were 
surprised to see a ‘coon back out of the 
hole. The hole was not of sufficient 
depth to allow him to entirely hide him- 
self and his legs had betrayed him. An- 
other shot brought him down. 

It is remarkable how sagacious animals 
are, especially dogs. What we usually 
eall instinct in them, sometimes amounts 
to reason. I well remember an incident 
illustrating this in a dog we once had. 
He was not a ’ecoon dog, but delighted in 
hunting rabbits and woodchucks. The 
incident I am going to relate, and which 
I can call nothing but reason, very much 
surprised and amused me. Not far from 
the house, in the field, was an elevation. 
sloping toward the house. At the summit 
where a fence crossed the woodchucks 


had a burrow and often came down 
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the hill in plain view from the house. 
The dog had run after them many times, 
but as he was in plain view of them they 
could easily reach their burrow before he 
could catch them. One day I saw one 
out as usual and ealled the dog. He 
could easily see it, as the distance was 
not above thirty rods. He seemed to 
hesitate and then, as if an idea had 
struck him, he ran down to a fence that 
ran at right angles to the fence that 
erossed the hill where the burrow was, 
and a few rods below it. He crossed the 
first fence and ran up to the upper fence 
and crossed that, then up to where the 
burrow was. Keeping the fence between 
him and the woodchuck, he jumped over 
the fence at the burrow, and the wood- 
chuck, seeing him between it and the den, 
tried to reach the fence up which the 
dog first ran, but was unable to do so 
and was caught and killed. Maybe this 
was not reason, but it approaches very 
near it. 

I recall many incidents of intelligence 
in animals which show their shrewdness. 
One night Bruno treed a ’coon, and as I 
could not see it, concluded to leave it. 
The dog, however, was loath to give it 
up, and when I had called him away, 
went back again and continued barking. 
I tried to induce him to leave, but see- 
ing he was obstinate, told him he might 
remain and that I would come again in 
the morning. I questioned whether he 
would stay, but to assure him took off 
my vest and spread it down by the tree, 
and told him to lie on it. I went home 
and in the morning got up early and 
called him; but he did not appear, I 
then took the gun and started to the 
tree. As I approached from the oppo- 
site side from where I had spread my 
vest I did not see him till I had neanly 
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reached the tree. He then got up from 
the vest and looking up the tree, gave a 
bark, as much as to say, ‘‘He is up 
there ;’’ and sure enough he was. I pet- 
ted and almost embraced him for his sa- 
gacity. As we valued him very highly 
and were very much attached to him, 
we seldom left him, as we feared someone 
might kill or steal him. 


Bruno would often go out hunting 
alone, and one night I heard him bark- 
ing, and though the fur was not good, as 
it was late spring, to please him I went 
to see what he had. We had been having 
a great deal of rain, and the ground 
where he was barking, being very low, 
was a pond. He was on a log to keep 
himself out of the water and was looking 
up a tree nearby. Casting the light from 
the dark lantern into the tree I saw two 
balls of fire looking like two little stars. 
I knew at once that these were the eyes 
of a ’coon. A neighbor and his boy 
came out to see what the dog had treed. 
The boy had never seen a ’coon and was 
very anxious to see its eyes, but it would 
not look at the light again. I told him 
that if he would come out again in the 
morning he could see a ’coon. I did not 
like to leave the dog as there was no com- 
fortable place for him on account of the 
water. But for the sake of the boy I 
left the lantern on a log as near the 
tree as I could get it, and went home. 
When I returned in the morning, the 
boy, and his father had preceded me and 
ealled to me as I approached that the 
‘coon was there. The dog had been 
faithful to his trust. I knew he would 
not leave while the lantern was there. I 
did not shoot the ’coon because, as I 
have said before, the fur was of no value, 
it being good only during mid-winter 
months. 
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“* * * hangs itself against the sky.” 


The Harvest Moon 


When Dame Nature dips her brushes 
In the tints of red and gold; 
When the summer days have parted 
And the year is waning old; 

When we start the winter fires 
And the crops are all laid by, 

Then the yellow moon of harvest 
Hangs tself against the sky. 


Through the trees on the horizon 
You can see the great orb gleam, 
As it rises in the heavens 
Take the phantom of a dream. 
Silhouette, the meadow corn shocks ; 
Rendered weird, the night bird’s cry, 
As the yellow moon of harvest 
Hangs itself against the sky. 


Sad, not I, because ’tis autumn, 
E’en though garden path is strewn, 
With the wind-blown leaves of summer 
That the drifts will cover soon, 
Far at night, when twilight falleth, 
- Winds will hush into a sigh, 
As the yellow moon of harvest 
Hangs itself against the sky. 


ONEY FRED SWEEY. 
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EZRA MEEKER AND HIS OX TEAM. 


Meeker is standing at the rear of his oxen. John Martin, president of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, stands between the wheels of the prairie schooner. 
while Mr. Bronson is shown beside his touring car. The Kansac 
state capitol is in the background. 


Ezra Meeker and the Oregon Trail 


Ezra Meeker started from his home in Puyallup, Wash.,;, on January 29th, 
1906. Mr. Meeker retraced his march of fifty-four years before, back along 
the Oregon trail to its eastern terminal, on the Missouri river, then across 
fowa and Illinois to his Indiana home. As he journeyed, Mr. Meeker interested 
people along the route in the importance of saving the Oregon trail from 
oblivion. Their fathers and grandfathers had helped to make it, hut the 
past was in a fair way to be forgotten. The line of a great transcontinental 
railroad parallels or covers the old Oregon trail for much of its way today, 
but there were detours and stages to be marked by monuments before they 
were lost sight of entirely. 

So this old trail, which was one of the great roadways of the nation a cen- 
tury and a half ago, has become better known than ever to the present gener- 
ation. At every town he stopped in Mr. Meeker induced the inhabitants to 
erect a monument to mark the trail. Between Puyallup and Omaha twenty- 
one monuments were erected, Ezra Meeker, after a year’s travel, reached his 
Indiana home. His journey and his work ended. Not so the interest in the 
old trail, especially as it follows the marking of another old trail—the Santa 
Fe—through Kansas. 

The wagon is of the type known as the “prairie schooner,” that was in 
general use fifty years ago, with wooden axles, necessitating the linchpin 
and tar bucket, with its sway-back bed, which doubtless gave the name of 
this type of wagon, being, as you see, boat-shaped, suggestive of the name. 
The trip was made in this old-fashioned style to perpetuate the identity of 
the old Oregon trail, to honor the true heroes who made it, and to kindle in 
the breasts of the rising generation a flame of patriotic sentiment. The ox 
team was chosen as a typical reminder of pioneer days, as an effective instru- 
ment to attract attention, arouse enthusiasm and as a help to secure aid to 
forward the work. 0. W. BRONSON. 
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A HUNTER’S STORY OF THE KLONDIKE 





A Dawson market hunter reveals the secrets of market hunting in 
the frozen northland in an unvarnished, truthful manner, the author 
having hunted and resided in the Yukon for nearly a dozen years. 











JACK LEE 


While Outdoor Life, in common with all law-abiding bodies favoring game protection, 
does not sanction or approve of market hunting except when the severest need of fresh 
meat is experienced, yet Mr. Lee’s article bristles with so much of general interest to the 
sportsman, and his story is told in such a straightforward manner and in a way to appease to 
a great extent the feelings that so much law iessness is rampant in that country, that we 
take pleasure in placing it before our readers. 

In answer to a request for his photograph (which we are unable to use, owing to its 
dimness) and for some facts about his life, he wrote us the following: “I was born in Ire- 
land in 1865, and was a user of guns from childhood. I left home for the States in 1885. In 
1898 I joined the great stampede to the Klondike and was one of the first to perceive that 
hunting big game for the Klondike market would not only be profitabie and congenial in the 
extreme, but would be perfectly legitimate (from a sportsman’s point of view) considering 
that people were fresh-meat hungry and the surrounding country teeming with big game. 
Tough beef, killed immediately after a 600-mile overland tramp from the seaboard, was sell- 
ing for two dollars per pound, and it was a Godsend to thousands when wild meat appeared on 
the market and could be had for seventy-five cents per pound by the carcass. These prices 
gradually decreased as the facilities for bringing in domestic meats and poultry slowly be- 
came perfected, until a few years ago when beef, etc., got down to less than twenty cents by 
the side in Dawson, and market hunting since then is practically non est in the Klondike. 

“I have killed moose at ranges varying from six inches to half a mile, and bears at from 
eight feet (with .22 short shells, when I was treed) to a quarter of a mile away with soft nose 
.30-40s. I once killed three big cinnamons with a shot each from a .30-40; a large blanket 
would have covered the three of them where they fell. Again I knocked down with a 6 mm. 
hard noses a big cinnamon coming towards me, until I got tired of seeing him get up again, 
and he got away. I had only two shells left and not a tree bigger than a hop pole in sight, 
when he got tired of being knocked down, and lit out, 

“T have had to how! like a Dervish to keep masses of caribou from running over me 
when I did not want to kill any, and I have seen thousands of them on the bare hills and 


couldn’t get within range when I DID want to kill some. And I have killed moose, bear 
and caribou in all ways between both extremes.” 


As there has been so much balderdash, 
and so many glaring mistatements pub- 
lished in the newspapers and magazines 
of the outside world, about game 
slaughter in Northwestern Canada and 
Alaska, telling how shiftless individuals, 
too lazy to work, are in the habit of tak- 
ing advantage of circumstances to make 
a dead-easy living by slipping out a lit- 
tle ways from town and returning with 
any number, up to a hundred .head, of 
deer, caribou and moose at any time, 
thereby raking in long green enough to 
keep them on ‘‘easy street’’ for indef- 
finate periods, I have decided to say a 
few words of truth on the subject my- 
self, 

I am of the opinion that it is about 
time that some of these romantic writ- 


ers who never did a day’s work in their 
lives, and who cruise along the coast of 
this 2,500,000 square mile stocked-chock- 
a-block-full-of-big-game piece of terra- 
firma and absorb the dreams and fairy 
tales told to them by wharf rats; who 
never get farther away from a hootch 
(whiskey) factory than the nearest land- 
ing slip, should be made to eat the equi- 
valent of some of the big slaughters they 
write about, and that the thorough- 
genuine Canadian and American big 
game hunters be given the Simon-pure, 
unadulterated ‘‘dope’’ ré the conduct of 
hunting big game (as a necessity in 
early days) for the two, only, mining 
camps (Dawson and Fairbanks) in the 
interior of this vast Canadian northwest 
and Alaska, U.S. A. 
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It is my humble and honest opinion 
and belief as a Klondike big game hunt- 
er of nine years’ experience that there 
is at present a moose, a bear, and five 
saribou per each square mile of this vast 
land; that four thousand caribou and 
one thousand moose would easily cover 
the entire numbers killed for the Daw- 
son, Klondike market since the town’s in- 
ception, twelve years ago, and less than 
half those numbers for the Fairbanks 
and Tanana markets of six years’ exis- 
tence. Now, when it is incontrovertable 
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ruthlessly and 


wantonly shot out. 

[t is only within the past month that 
[ read in Outdoor Life with indigna- 
tion the charges made against sub-Arctic 
hunters in‘ general, and so I venture 
through the pages of your magazine to 
lay before the American big game hunt- 
er, as true and unvarnished an article 
on the conduct, method, trials, and 
pleasures of hunting big game for the 
sub-Arectic market. 

I would like to state that two dollars 
per pound beef was the cause of profes- 
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shows the Northwest 
patrol from Dawson t I 


This view 





a habitation 


that there are more deer and about one- 
(and most 
of it left in the woods) in the state of 


Maine during one season than there has 


quarter as many moose killed, 


been caribou and moose, respectively, 
(all of which were badly needed, and 
eonsumed, as food), killed in this eighty 
times larger country up here, I will ask 
the reader to conscientiously ponder and 
see if he can figure out how it can truth- 
fully be said or even hinted, that the 
great Northwest and Alaska has been 
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sional hunting here, but as beef can now 
be had, both in Dawson and Fairbanks, 
at less than twenty cents per pound, 
wholesale, (thanks to the great herds of 
‘aribou on the high ranges and abund- 
ance of moose in the valleys and foot- 
hills, which stand as a menace to extor- 
tion on beef) market hunting is now 
practically non-existant, owing to a lim- 
ited demand and the high cost of hunt- 
ing. 

As what it costs to hunt big game, pro- 
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fessionally, in the Kiondike, is known to 
very few outside the small fraternity of 
professional hunters, who up to a few 
years ago had been engaged in that most 
strenuous avocation, I am of the opinion, 
that for those who care to know, a little 
enlightenment on the subject will not 
be out of place. The half dozen or so 
pairs of bona fide hunters who, until 
beef became cheap, outfitted and left 
Dawson for the upper Klondike each 
year in September and who always staid 
with it until the following spring, were 
compelled to take an outfit for each two 
men worth from $800 to $1,000. The 
principal items, of this value were the 
following: Six good work dogs with 
harness, and two strong dog sleds, $250. 
Guns, rifles with telescopes, and ammu- 
nition, $250. One largest size canoe, $75. 
Two wolf robes and blankets, $150. 
Clothing, $75. Snowshoes, two sizes for 
each man, $40. Provisions for at least 
three months, or until the freighters 
came up over the frozen river about De- 
cember Ist, $90. Tent, stove, cooking 
utensils, axes, tools, ete., $30 to $40; and 
dog feed (bacon and rice) to last until 
offal from game was procured, $30. 


This was the usual outfit (for two) of 
the only class of hunter who could, in 
early days, be depended on to save the 
thousands of people in the Klondike 
placer fields from the rapacity of the 
beef men, who were obliged to bring 
their beef (alive) a journey of one thou- 
sand miles by sea and six hundred miles 
by trail and. river scow. This has no 
reference to the miners who came up over 
the ice in December to try and kill their 
own meat. 

There was still another class of hunter 
(God save the mark) which I place on 
a par with his prototype, the pencil and 
hatchet miner. This Nimrod could not 
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be induced away from the big smoke of 
Dawson until he heard about some big 
killings, and foolishly imagined he was 
onto an easy thing. He would stampede 
a hundred miles, up the Klondike with 
blood in his eye, run all over the bald 
hills, seare all the caribou out of his im- 
mediate vicinity and all the moose into 
the thick timber. He never got within 
a mile of anything living, and generally 
got back to his own fireside (in Daw- 
son) a sorer but a wiser man, and spent 
the remainder of the winter telling fairy 
tales about hunting (to the fake journal- 
ists who at that time infested the coun- 
try). These were, and are still, the prin 
cipal causes of the groundless hubbubs 
about game slaughters that periodically 
disturb the serenity of the sport loving 
hunting world. 

But, as I am deviating from my sub- 
ject, I will ask your pardon and return. 
The hunters’ departure from Dawson al- 
ways took place after a deal of prepara- 
tion about the middle of September. For 
twelve or fifteen days the heavily-laden 
eanoe is poled, or dragged with a line, 
against the Klondike current, which in- 
ereases in rapidity and danger the far- 
ther up one goes. There is nothing at 
all of the romantic about this part of 
the trip. It is simply a Simon-pure hard 
graft, hurry and discomfort, all the way ; 
just tumbling into partially dried clothes 
and half frozen gum boots each morn- 
ing about sun up, and wringing wet from 
head to foot throughout each day. 

Eventually a point is reached which, 
owing to the decreasing size of the 
stream of the particular fork at which 
the hunters intend camping within cov- 
ering distance of the head of boating, is 
no longer practicable, and the destina- 
tion is twelve or fifteen miles farther on. 
The part of the outfit not needed for the 
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DRESSED FOR HUNTING IN THE KLONDIKE. 


The author climbing toward the high bald caribou range near the head of Klondike river; temperature 


4u~ below zero. 


This view is looking down on the foothills; the high range is in the opposite 
direction, a view of which, owing to haze, could not be obtained. 


A white parkie 


is worn when hunting on bald, snow-covered mountains, and am- 


munition, dry 


mittens, knife, 


etc., are always 


earried underneath the parkie (or coat). 


time being is carefully cached, out of 
the reach of bears, and several days are 
spent in transferring the remainder on 
one’s back, to where the hunting camp is 
to be. Here a living cabin and a stable 
for the prospective freight horse have to 
be constructed, and by the time a supply 
of fire wood is cut and numerous other 
preparations are completed, the first 
snow may have fallen and the season has 
begun 


The first few days are spent in scour- 
ing the high bald ridges in search of cari- 
bou, and may-be not a sign of an animal 
or hoof track can be found. The hunter 
is usually armed with a 6mm. or .30 eali- 
bre rifle and hard nose bullets (the type 
of rifle and bullet mostly used in this 
country so as not to injure the meat more 
than necessary. They were all right, too, 
for caribou and moose). 

As no caribou can be found and as ba- 











con and beans has been the ‘‘piece de 
resistence’’ for several weeks, and fresh 
meat is badly needed, a consultation is 
held and it is agreed that the timber-line 
in the gulches will be the places carefully 
searched for moose sign on the morrow. 

As the moose rutting season in this 
country is over by the time it is cold 
enough to freeze and keep the meat, 
tracking and still hunting are the only 
styles practiced here. About this time 
of year the moose are extremely timid 
and wary, and along timber line in the 
high ranges, long-distance shooting 
across valleys with only narrow strips of 
timber close to the streams, is the rule 
rather than the exception. However, if 
either hunter is uncommonly lucky on 
the first day, a fresh liver, heart and 
tongue arrives in camp that evening. 
Next morning a savory spread adorns 
the humble table and a justice is done to 
it that would make the veriest old dys- 
peptic gourmand’s teeth water, and eyes 
stick out with wonder and envy. 

After the dinner a la fourchette is 
tucked away under belts, all hands and 
the dogs caparisoned with pack straps 
and pack saddles, start early to bring 
some of the meat in for camp use. The 
kill may be six or eight miles distant over 
the mountains, but nevertheless, eight 
big loads are taken back, the remainder 
being carefully cached under brush, and 
red ribbons, torn from a bandana hand- 
kerchief, attached to miniature flag- 
poles, are left fluttering over the cache 
to keep the wolves and ravens away. 

If the caribou eventually come into the 
neighborhood, the hunting will be on the 
high, bald ranges, and more or less skill 
will be required to be successful in ap- 
proaching a band. The main point is to 
get above them. This may be a difficult 
proposition if the animals are in very 
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large numbers. If any are started to run 
the whole lot for miles around will light 
out for other parts. 

The best success is had when there are 
only isolated small bands of twenty-five 
or thirty in the neighborhood. When a 
hunter locates such a band in a favorable 
place, he may be compelled to make a 
detour of several hours, up and down 
dale, snow-shoeing before getting to the 
point above them from which he thinks 
the best results can be obtained. 


When eventually this point is reached 
and a few minutes allowed to regain 
breath, the hunter should walk boldly 
out in full view of the band. I have 
found this to be a better way than to re- 
main concealed. The caribou, if lying 
down, will spring to their feet and gaze 
in amazement. They will generally be 
two hundred yards or more, down the 
slope, from the top of the mountain 
where the hunter is. He selects one in 
the center of the bunch. ‘‘Crack’’ goes 
the rifle and the one selected doubles up 
and rolls in a heap, the spat of the bul- 
let hitting him being plainly heard. The 
bunch flies toward every point of the 
compass—always away from the one 
that falls. Before they get together 
again another may be down, and a couple 
of cripples are undecided which (separ- 
ate) courses to take that will give the 
hunter the maximum amount of snow- 
shoeing before he overhauls them later 
on. When again bunched the band will 
run around or along the mountain side, 
the hunter trying to keep pace above, 
frequently tripping on his snowshoes and 
pitching head-first into the snow. The 
band is being frequently hidden by de- 
elivities in the hillside, but each time 
they appear or stand to look at him, the 
puffing hunter burns ammunition and 
does more or less execution. 
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met NEARING THE CARIBOU RANGE 











This view was taken 
bottoms, the timber is sparse, 


AT HEAD OF KLONDIKE RIVER. 


50 miles from head of Klondike river. 
playing out altogether near the height of land 














From this point up, except in the valley 


on all the many forks and tributaries of the Klondike. 


Finally when the range gets ‘‘exees- 
sive’’ and the hunter becomes afraid of 
‘‘straining his gun,’’ fire ceases at the 
remainder of the band, but a cripple or 
two, away off, take six or eight shots to 
keep them quiet. This seemingly waste 
of ammunition at long range is necessary 
to enable the hunter to hurry back and 
chase up the few other cripples which 
have already made their way, in as many 
different directions, down into the deep 
gulches that score the mountain side. It 
will take a lot more heavy travel and 
long-range shooting before these chaps 
are laid out. 

Now is when the disagreeable, but ab- 
solutely necessary and unromantic part 
of the profession begins. The hunter is 
obliged to visit each dead animal, remove 
the entrails, cut off the legs, in fact do 
a clean job of butchering before going 
home, not forgetting, however, to stretch 
each carcass straight on its back, head 
up hill to freeze straight, so that four 
will fit snugly, two in front and two be- 
hind, side by side and lengthwise on one 
dog sled. It may be forty below zero 





and blowing a gale while this operation 
is going on, and as the hunter is obliged 
to strip to his waist coat and bare his 
arms to the shoulder, it is anything but 
a picnic. 

While actually handling the entrails 
one’s hands are warm, but when each 
carcass is finished it is always necessary 
to dive one’s hands into the snow ‘‘jee’’ 
and hastily remove the greater part of 
the blood before pulling on a big loose 
pair of double woolen mittens carried for 
such occasions. Then onto one’s snow- 
shoes and run pell mell down hill, or 
struggle laboriously up hill to the next 
carcass, one’s coat (or parkie) rifle and 
all impedimenta being left at the first 
animal care for. The big blanket-lined 
buck-skin mittens that were worn until 
butchering commenced to freeze solid in a 
few moments after being taken off and 
cannot be again drawn on until taken 
home, thawed out and dried of the mois- 
ture from the hands which caused them 
to freeze hard. 

By the time the last animal is taken 
care of the moon and stars may, or may 






















not, be brilliantly shining, but, anyway, 
it is sometime in the night (the shortest 
day here has only six hours of day and 
twilight), and the camp is eight or ten 
miles away. If the stillness, to one not 
accustomed to it, is not awful, I am sure 
that the more than certain breaking of 
it by the hair-raising howl of a lusty- 
lunged wolf on a nearby mountain top, 
which is invariably answered by several 
more, will surely be. The wolves have 
scented the blood. 

Well, the hunter is getting cold, so he 
makes a bee line to where he left his rifle, 
ete. He finds his outer garment frozen 
stiff and resembling a badly battered 
piece of old galvanized iron roofing. 
However, after jumping on it a dozen 
or so times he limbers it up enough to 
squeeze into it, and after exchanging for 
another pair of dry, heavy, double, wool- 
en mittens, he slings the frozen buck- 
skin pair on his shoulder, puts the damp 
pair he used butchering in his pocket, 
grabs up his rifle, and starts on his three 
or more hours’ snowshoe trip for the 
shack. He hasn’t had a bite to eat ex- 
cept snow since 6 a. m., and now it is 
several hours after dark, but he is not 
half so tired as he was the previous day, 
when he got home before dark without 
seeing anything. (Any kind of a lunch 
except hard tack, will freeze solid, even 
in an inside pocket so, most times, the 
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hunter doesn’t bother with anything). 

Three miles of very heavy snowshoe- 
ing down the treeless gulch valley, takes 
him into the valley of a fork of the creek 
the camp is on. It also takes the false 
energy, inspired by his success, out of 
him. He is getting weary. Before he 
reaches the valley of the creek the camp 
is on, three miles farther down, he is— 
weary. He leans against a projecting 
rock in the cafion he is passing through, 
but only for a moment; and wishes he 
was in bed, or on the beaten trail that 
runs down the valley ahead. Every hun- 
dred yards he is compelled to stand a 
moment, as the least misstep in the dark 
pitches him into the snow. At last he 
steps into a trench fifteen inches deep 
by two feet wide—the trail. ‘‘Gee whiz,’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘that was tough corned 
beef.”’ 

From here on the snowshoeing is good 
and fair time is made. A mile down this 
valley he strikes scattered timber; an- 
other mile and he enters a thick bunch 
of good sized spruce and the ‘‘hu-hu, 
hoo-o’’ of a hoot owl replaces the occa- 
sional wolf howl. He is getting tired 
once more, but keeps punching on, just 
the same. By and by he comes out of 
the thick spruce and away down ahead 
he sees a light—a welcome sight he can 
assure you. He knows now that his 
bunkie is in, and has a good hot moose- 





WHAT A BIG HERD OF CARIBOU LOOKS LIKE. 
View showing only a few of one of the many hundreds of bands of Northwest Canadian caribou. 
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mulligan on the stove waiting. The old 
legs wake up; the pace increases and in 
twenty more minutes he is hanging up 
his rifle outside the cabin door with six 
good and faithful dogs climbing all over 
him. By an effort he gets clear enough 
to take off his snowshoes and gets into 
the cabin. 

Ah, what a savoriness greets him. Ev- 
erything inside this humble abode looks 
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Whilst the late one divests his thickly 
frost-covered coat or parkie and cap, the 
meal is being served and over the appe- 
tizing courses the events of the day are 
scientifically and minutely discussed. 
His partner had poor success. There were 
too many caribou where he was hunting. 
No matter what way he tried to get with- 
in distance of a band there were others 
to take fright, and spoil the attempt. 








Northwest 
ture 60° 


good to him. The big snow-white sour- 
dough loaf, butter, stewed fruit, and 
cake, on the table. The steaming pot of 
Mulligan stew on the stove, the dishes 
of mashed, browned, Lubeck Murphys, 
and rice pudding with raisins, keeping 
warm in the open door oven, and last, 
but not least, his partner’s concern that 
the big pot of tea which he is in the act 
of brewing, and all his other creations, 
will be duly relished. 


PREPARING A MID-DAY MEAL ON A FROZEN CREEK. 
Mounted Police on their annual winter patrol from Dawson to Ft. 
below zero. 


McPherson. Tempera- 


However, he was consoled by hearing, 
some five or six miles away, his more for- 
tunate partner’s fusillade, and knowing 
full well that there was something doing 
he cheerfully returned to camp before 


night-fall. It was 10 o’elock when the 
lucky one got in and two hours later the 
glim was doused. ; 

As a 6 o’clock breakfast is at“all times 
the rule in a professional hunter’s camp, 
it will not be necessary to dwell on the 
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fact that the meal was served on time 
next morning; after which, and two 
hours before daylight, both hunters pro- 
ceed to the scene of yesterday’s killing, 
and all the carcasses are dragged, by 
aid of a couple of short pieces of rope, 
down into the gulch valley, the carcasses 
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plained. A few days later, when all are 
frozen perfectly solid, a covering of 
snow is shoveled on with snowshoes, and 
the ribbons are attached to long slim 
poles, to prevent the possible losing of 
the caches by deeply-drifted snow, in 
addition to their other purpose. 
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EQUIPPED FOR MOOSE. 


The author hunting moose in foothills near head of Kliondike 
mouse-colored mackinaw suit is best when hunting in timbered gulches. 
long by 1 ft at widest part. 


are 6 ft. 


ae 


river. Temperature, 40° below zero. A 
The snow-shoes 


This pair was made to order 


by a white man and cost $20. 


being carefully stretched on their backs 
alongside each other, with a few inches 
of space between. A covering of brush 
was then put on, and a few red ribbons 
tied to twigs, to act as I have before ex- 


And so on, day by day, the much- 
maligned (but in here in those days, 
needful) market hunter pursues his vo- 
cation until the creeks (which the many 
springs in the mountains prevent from 
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A KLONDIKE CARIBOU HEAD 


Front quartering view of a 64-point Klondike bull 
caribou head, killed by the author, who ap- 
pears in picture Spread of top ant- 
lers, 37 in.; spread of brow ant- 
iers, 26 in.; height from low- 
est to highest point, 

47% in. 


freezing early) freeze solid enough to 
enable him to yard his killings into camp 
by dog team. This is more hard graft of 


the first water. Trails have to be 
chopped free of the prevailing low, 
dense buck brush, and well-beaten down 
with snowshoes to all caches; the chan- 
nels of frozen creeks are kept, too, as 
much as possible, to avoid the buck 
brush. Where this is not possible the 
trails are run along the valley bottoms, 
on the hillsides, over bluffs, and on nar- 
row margins of ice in cafions. Wind is 


continually drifting them full, and 
while hauling home the meat one gets 
into every conceivable kind of a jack- 
pot that it is possible to go up against. 
The narrow margins of ice have to be ne- 
gotiated inch by inch. A faux pas, and 
into the creek goes load and all. Should 
such oceur it is Just what General Phil 
Sheridan said war is. One must not get 
feet or hands wet, owing to the temper- 
ature. It will take an old hand to dea! 
successfully with such a situation. On 
the hillside trails, the heavy load often- 
times topples over into deep snow on 
the lower side, and it makes the hunter 
grunt boosting it up hill onto the trail 
again. I pity the man if he is not onto 
the knack of lashing a load of caribou 
eareasses to stay solid on the sled in 
such cases. 


On the creek trails the loaded sled is 
sure to break through weak ice oceasion- 
ally. Then it is pull, drag, pry, yell at 
the dogs and swear, for various periods, 
before landing it on solid ice again. May- 
be during the turmoil the ice all around 
gives way, blocks the channel, and. the 
swift (but fortunately shallow in weak 
places) water begins rising rapidly. The 
gee string (rope by which the dog team 
is attached to front of sled) is then un- 
snapped and the dogs advanced to firm 
footing ; the load is quickly unlashed and 
the (usual) four careasses and sled drag- 
ged onto solid ice. In as short time as 
possible the load is again on the sled 
and firmly lashed, the gee string 
snapped in place, and another start 
made. It is now a couple of hours after 
dark, but there is no such thing as com- 
ing home without the load. Every jack- 
pot one gets into is supposed to be the 
last. Finally, tired, sore and hoarse from 
yelling at the dogs, the intrepid hunter 
lands his load at the cabin. But, alas, 
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there is no welcoming light in the flour 
sack window, no steaming hot Mulligan 
on the Yukon stove; everything is in 
darkness and solitude. The partner has 
been gone several days, with one of the 
neighboring (fifteen or twenty miles 
apart) hunters from across the divide, 
on a 125- mile trip to Dawson to get a 
fresh supply of groceries and engage 
freighters to come and haul the meat to 
market, at half its market value. 

A few years ago, owing to mining on 
a large seale in this country changing 
from a winter to a summer proposition, 
the consequent annual exodus of half the 
population to spend the winter in the 
outside world, and increased facilities for 
getting in domestic meats and provisions 
becoming perfected, it became doubtful 
if the demand for wild meat would pay 
for freighting. With hay and oats cost- 
ing more than $100 per ton and team- 
sters receiving $130 per month, and 
board, market hunting practically 
ceased. This condition pertains to the en- 
tire interior up here. 

But things are not as bad as they look 
for the one who has just arrived at the 
camp. Before he went away that morn- 
ing he whittled plenty of shavings, split 
wood, and got everything ready for a 
quick meal. He had cooked his dog feed 
the previous night, his usual custom, so 
before much time has passed both hunt- 
er and team have replenished the inner 
man and dogs and things are under way 
to repeat the performance the following. 
night. 

About two weeks after his partner’s 
departure for Dawson, the hunter, after 
a hard day’s hauling and a hearty sup- 
per, is lying on the big 6x14 bunk which 
takes up the back end of the cabin, en- 
joving a pipe and the pages of a maga- 
zine, which, with many others, has been 
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commandeered from the cabins on the 
way up the river, to help out a limited 
supply taken from Dawson, when the ex- 
pected happens. Suddenly there is a 
commotion among the dogs; they have 
charged out from under the bunk and 
are eagerly watching the door. Their 
master steps outside, and down the val- 
ley hears the unmistakable language of 
tired men driving horses that are weary 
from breaking their way for a week 
through a foot and a half of snow. Ina 
minute a substantial meal is being pre- 
pared and is ready to be attacked by 
the time the two or three horses have 
been put in the stable and the wayfar- 
ers are out of their frost-covered cloth- 
ing, 

‘Twas a hard trip. This being the 
first outfit coming up, the trail had to 
be broken all the way. The horses got 
into the water a couple of times; a few 
bridges had to be built, but as there are 
a few more outfits on their way up for 
other hunters, all the bad places will be 
fixed, so the trip down will be all right. 
After supper the fresh supplies are 
brought in, the mail is dug out of a box 
of miscellaneous commodities and eager- 
ly read, by the one who staid in the hills, 
before retiring. 

Next day the long, narrow double- 
ended horse sleds are loaded and the 
horses are given a much-needed day’s 
rest. About eight or ten hundred weight 
is loaded on each sled, and a horse draws 
two of these sleds to Dawson. Horse 
feed for the back trip had been cached 
at stopping places on the way up and 
about fifteen days are consumed in mak- 
ing the round trip. 

Notwithstanding this picture of suc- 
cess it is a positive fact that with the ex- 
ception of the few needful professionals 
(and ignoring the stampeders altogether) 
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more than half the men who came up 
over the ice each season, to try and get 
their own meat, succeeded in bagging 
nothing larger than the itinerant Arctic 
hare; and were in numerous eases (those 
who came up light) compelled to thank- 
fully accept the always generous chunk of 
meat invariably and voluntarily offered 
by a more successful neighbor. 

During seasons that caribou did not 


come into the Klondike watershed in 
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two seasons in succession. A herd as 
understood here comprises all the ani- 
mals (earibou) ranging on any one of 
the great mountain ranges that separate 
great watersheds. Each fall the thou- 
sands of bands, comprising the herd, will 
bunch into a great mass and move, may- 
be several hundred miles, to another part 
of their particular range, and when ex- 
tended will thickly oceupy a scope of 
country twenty thousand square miles 


A DOG SLEDGE IN THE FROZEN YUKON. 


large numbers, the hunters were obliged 
to fall back to the foothills for moose. 
He is an animal so difficult to hunt with 
success after rutting time is over (and 


ealling him is no inducement) that, 
without actual experience, it is impos- 
sible to understand his magnificent cun- 
ning and to adopt methods to outwit it. 

The caribou of this northland are most 
nomadic in their habits. A herd is sel- 


dom found in any one scope of country 


in area. (I can send the names of scores 
of men, in here, that will verify all I 
say.) Extracts from two accounts (pub- 
lished in the Dawson News last fall, ’08) 
by eye witnesses, of a herd crossing a 
valley, I think, are worth repeating here. 
Extract 1: ‘‘Coming down the White 
River in a canoe, we ran for more than 
forty miles through the herd as it was 
crossing that stream; the valley and 
high, bare mountains on each side as 











far as we could see, all the way, being 
actually swarming with caribou.’’ 

Extract 2. (By a diferent party) : 
*‘Approximately every hundred yards, 
for the ten miles we went up, there was 
a trail a foot deep cut freshly into the 
soil and between those trails it was, with. 
out exaggeration, impossible to put down 
my hat and not cover several hoof-prints 
in the inch or so of snow that then cov- 
ered the ground. How far this condition 
extended up the valley I do not know. 
Unfortunately, with the exception of 
straggling bands, the herd had passed 
and I missed the sight of my life.’’ 

There are two colossal herds of cari- 
bou ranging, respectively, to the east 
and west of Dawson, which periodically 
swing their outskirts within the water- 
sheds of rivers flowing into the Yukon 
adjacent to Dawson; and at such times 
only will caribou to any extent, be found 
in the market. The eastern (called the 
Peel River) herd is the most familiar 
and ‘accesible to Dawson hunters, as the 
Klondike River, flowing through Daw- 
son heads in this herd’s particular 
range. The western or white River herd 
is less accessible, owing to rivers that 
penetrate their range, discharging into 
the Yukon at considerable distances 
away from Dawson. (Frozen rivers are 
the highways during winter). 

The Yukon River, bordered on both 
sides by some fifty miles of timbered 
foothills, keep those two herds apart. 
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The near edge of the western herd was 
within fifty miles of Dawson last win- 
ter, but was unmolested except by min- 
ers in its vicinity, and a few Indians 
who hunted for the limited Dawson de- 
mand. The eastern herd (the most fa- 
miliar) wintered last winter in the Mack- 
enzie River watershed, 300 miles away 
from Dawson. As reported by the North- 
west Mounted Police Patrol of four men 
and an Indian interpreter, which annu- 
ally makes, during winter time, a six 
hundred mile trip from Dawson to Fort 
McPherson on the Mackenzie, and back, 
for more than two hundred miles, they 
travelled through a country which was 
thickly occupied by this herd. The pa- 
trol left Dawson on the first of January, 
1909, and got back about the middle of 
March. The Herschel Island patrol 
meets the Dawson patrol at Fort Me- 
Pherson, and mail, ete., from the whalers, 
police and others wintering at Herschel 
is exchanged for mail, all kinds of read- 
ing matter, government documents and 
so forth, brought from Dawson. 

To conclude, I declare that there 
never has been wanton slaughter of 
game in the interior of this country, 
where the game really is; and with hunt- 
ing being done only for food when nec- 
essary, a sparse population, the natural 
difficulties and large extent of this 
northland, it is an utter impossibility to 
reduce the big game by any appreciable 
numbers. 





WN (To Miss Priscilla Morgrave, 
Thar she goes a-lopin’, stranger, 
Khaki-gowned, with fiyin’ hair! 
Talk about yer classy ridin’, 
Wal, yer gittin’ it right there! 
Jest a kid, but lemme tell you 
When she warms a saddle-seat, 
On that outlaw bronc a-straddle, 
She is one what can’t be beat! 


Ev’ry buckaroo that see her 
Tearin’ ’crost the range astride, 
Has them jealous feelin’s wishin’ 


Why, she’ll take a deep barranca 
Six foot wide, an’ never peep! 

That ’ere cayuse she’s a-forkin’ 
Sure is somethin’ on the leap! 


Clickin’ 
Wait! 


Now 


Thar she is! 
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Mascot of the Out ‘West Riding 
Los Angeles, 


That he, too, knowed how to ride. 


Hoofbeats poundin’ 


Our Little Cowgirl 


Club of 
Calif.) 


Ride? Why, she can cut a critter 
From the herd as neat as pie! 
Read a brand out on the ranges 
Jest as well as you er I. 
Ain’t much yet with the riata, 
But you give her a few years, 
An’ no puncher with this outfit 
Will beat her a-ropin’ steers! 


Proud o’ her? Say, lemme tel] you, 
She’s the queen of all the range! 

Got a grip upon our heartstrings 
Mighty strong, but that ain’t strange, 

‘Cause she loves the lowin’ cattle, 
Loves the hills an’ open air, 

Dusty trails an’ blossomed canyons 
God has strung around out there! 


down the mesa! 


time in lively tune, 

Jest below the trail to Keeler’s— 
You'll see her purty soon! 
You kin bet I know that rider! 
she’s toppin’ yonder swell! 
That’s her a-smilin’ 
At the bars of the corral! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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IS ROOSEVELT A GAME BUTCHER? 


HARRY 


Naturally Mr. Roosevelt’s hunting ex- 
pedition to Africa has been widely criti- 
cised, and some of these criticisms have 
been exceedingly bitter. That Mr. Roose- 
velt has done many things that are open 
to adverse criticism, no one who will 
frankly admit the truth, can deny. While 
much of the anti-Rooseveltism is of 
slight importance in itself, in a way it 
has done considerable harm, as it has 
been a reflection upon the people of the 
United States. Many foreigners have 
come to look upon us as a sport and 
money loving people, with a language- 
slang that is all that it should not be. 

Especially bitter is Dr. Wm. J. Long, 
the former clergyman, and nature writ- 
er, some of whose articles were attacked 
savagely by Roosevelt. 

In an interview Dr. Long said: ‘‘ You 
remember that when he (Roosevelt) 
made terms with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, his published letter said : ‘Of course 
I am not a game-butcher,’ and then he 
immediately reserved for himself the 
right to do all the killing on the expedi- 
tion. This is characteristic of his alleged 
seientific attitude. Matthew Arnold de- 
clared that ‘conduct is three-fourths of 
life,’ and Mr. Roosevelt adds that ‘ butch- 
ery is three-fourths of science!’ 

Dr. Long stated that ‘‘the worst fea- 
ture of the whole business is the brutaliz- 
ing influence which the reports from 
Africa have on thousands of American 
boys.’’ He further said that, ‘‘as there 
are no reporters with Mr. Roosevelt, 
these reports of frequent killings must 
come chiefly from himself, and are such 
as he himself chooses to send out. If 
they are true they are exactly in line 
with his previous records. They prove 
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what I said two years ago, that he is 
nothing but a game-butcher, pure and 
simple, and that his interest in animals 
lies chiefly in the direction of blood, 
butchery and brutality. 

‘*In a dispatch I notice that when he 
could not find buffaloes he had to con- 
tent himself by shooting wart-hogs and 
other inoffensive creatures. As the buf- 
faloes are fast disappearing from Africa, 
and as Mr. Roosevelt had already killed 
several, why in the name of science 
should he go out to kill more? And why, 
failing to find buffaloes, should be con- 
tent himself by slaughtering other crea- 
tures? The whole thing is atrocious. It 
is exactly like his own record of killing 
eleven bull elk on one trip and then, on 
his way out, killing two more that he 
found fighting. ‘Their meat was unfit 
to use and was left in the woods to rot. 
Then he preached to us on the virtue of 
game protection !’’ 

In regard to this criticism I wrote Dr. 
Long the following letter: 

Devault, Pa., May 28, ’09. 
Dr. Wm. J. Long, Stamford, Conn.: 

Dear Sir:—I have read with considerable 
interest the report of an interview printed 
in the daily newspapers in which you are 
quoted as criticising severely Theodore 
Roosevelt as a hunter. 

I have written a few articles on nature 
myself. Some of them refer to fishing and 
hunting, but most of them are purely des- 
criptive of the beauty and vigor of the great 
outdoors. I confess that I sympathize with 
the angler and hunter; because in every 
healthy man there is a primeval delight to 
kill—the lust of the chase. 

In attacking Roosevelt I think that you 
allow your prejudice against him to influ- 
ence you unduly. He criticised some ot 
your writings bitterly, and even if he were 
correct, it has been, and is, embarrassing 
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to the American people to have their presi- 
dent, and ex-president, exhibit such a 
touchy temper and lack of tact. 

The obvious truth about Roosevelt is 
that he is a man of great executive ability, 
has much of the primeval spirit in him, 
and is sadly conceited. 

You say that his African hunting ex- 
pedition is brutalizing the American boy 
and term the ex-president “a game butcher.” 

While there is truth in your accusations, 
still you are too radical, and dramatic 
criticism like yours savors of emotion 
rather than of intellect. As a ciergyman 
you should have acquired a conservative 
viewpoint of life. Lincoln, who was as 
noble a man as ever lived, was of a very 
conservative bent of mind. What he accom- 
plished by his generous and broad views 
is the finest history of our country. Roose- 
velt, who is a man of action and a lover of 
fame, has left a fine record of hustling— 
“the strenuous life” will ever be synony 
mous with “‘Roosevelt’—which is filled with 
impulsive and radical blunders 

In his delight for hunting he has al- 
lowed his zeal to become boyish, and it is 
but natural that he should have boyish im1- 
tators, though I think you exaggerate the 
facts when you say that he is brutalizing 
the American boy to any great extent. 
Without being exactly “a game butcher,” 
he has not learned self-restraint in this, as 
well as in other respects. 

You say, “the only thing we will get out 
of the much-heralded trip will be some 
more hunting yarns.” Right! and I would 
add, “a deplorable amount of anti-Roose- 
velt hunting criticism, humorous and other- 
wise.” 

As Roosevelt took his son Kermit along 
to photograph the game killed, photos to be 
used to illustrate the adventures of “Bwana 
Tumbo,” it is obvious that our ex-president 
wishes to make money, and incidentally 
more fame, out of his African trip. It is to 
be deeply regretted that a man of his posi- 
tion should do such a circus stunt. If he 
wished to make money he could find many 
other ways less open to criticism. 

As to Roosevelt being a faunal natural- 
ist, that is all a deception, an excuse for 
going a-hunting. The American people 
would have thought much more of him if 





he had frankly avowed his real object in 
going to the wilds of Africa. This trip has 
been of some good; the humorists have 
found it a boon to their inspiration. 

I hope that what [ have written will not 
offend you, as [ am writing this letter with 
the best of intention. While I do not agree 
with you in some matters in your books, 
you have the courage of your convictions, 
and that is what gives worth to individ- 
uality. I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRY M. EAST. 


Dr. Long promptly wrote the follow- 
ing reply to my letter: 

My Dear Mr. Hast:—I appreciate both 
the spirit and the intent of your letter, and 
{ am not in the least offended. Quite the 
contrary. My whole effort in life is to find 
and to speak the truth. That is a large 
proposition and the man who attempts it 
makes enemies and invites criticism. He 
is lucky when his critics are as reasonable 
and courteous as you seem to be. 

You regret that my criticisms are dra- 
matic and too severe? They must be 
dramatic to call attention to the darker 
side of a man who is always in the spot- 
light. And if you knew what I do of the 
inner history of Roosevelt, you would 
realize that no criticism could be too severe. 
I have matter locked away in my desk 
which would make his butchery of game 
look mild. But for the present I am hold- 
ing strictly to my field of natural history, 
into which he “butted.” He is neither 
naturalist nor sportsman, and believing as 
I do in both classes of men, I must protest 
against his being heralded as an example 
of either, 

You say you sympathize with anglers 
and hunters. So do I, heartily. My best 
friends are fishermen and hunters, ‘and | 
often share their camps. But there is no 
indiscriminate killing of fish or game when 
I am around. Moreover, I am a scientist; 
have made some pioneer trips in northern 
Canada, and furnished some rare specimens 
to the museums. But again, I have no use 
for dabblers and killers. 

You say you don’t agree with me in 
some matters of my books? I honestly 
don’t want you to agree. They are all true, 
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as near as I can see straight and record 
what I see; but I don’t want you to take 
my word. I would much rather you ques- 
tioned my observation, and then go out and 
open your own eyes, and see for yourself 
whether my record is close to the facts. 
That is what hundreds of men are doing, 
and [ am getting their observations by al- 
most every mail. Truth is the most inter- 
esting thing in the world. I am looking 
for it in animal life; and my hat is off and 
my hand out to the man who shows me 
where my books vary in the slightest de- 
gree from the truth. 
With kindest regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 


WM. J. LONG. 
Stamford, Conn., May 29, ’09. 


Dr. Long’s letter is interesting. It 


illustrates his method of criticising ‘‘a 
man who is always in the spot-light.’’ 
His statement that he has some damag- 
ing evidence against Roosevelt, locked 
away in his desk, is a statement calculat- 
ed to pique interest. 

As the author whom Roosevelt desig- 
nated as a ‘‘nature fakir,’’ intimates 
that he will make a few more observa- 
tions, the nimrod of the big gun might 
just as wel prepare for a _ strenuous 
wordy war when he publishes those dol- 
lar-a-word-hunting-yarns. Till then the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. J.. Long, author, one 
time clergyman, scientist, etc., has given 
his promise to remain silent—that is, of 
course, if he can! 


WWW 





Me and Teddy in Darkest Africa 
assenger agent of the Moffat Line in Denver has made a hit posing for a 
e never knew that he formed the slightest resemblance to our “strenu- 


The genial city 
camping picture. 





“4 


ous one” until the negative was developed (nor would any one suspect that he did from a 


glance at him.) He has the 
“Me and Teddy in Darkest Africa. 


Rooseveltian game hunting tendencies and when the ex-presi- 
dent returns may send him a copy of this ph oto. 


In a note to the editor Mr. Kelly writes: 


Won't you pull up a seat and have some trout? Do you 


take red ants or ashes in your coffee?—J. W. Kelly.” 























THE EGGS AS FOUND AFTER BEING DESERTED. 


Curlew and Nest Photographed in Wyoming 


Editor Outdoor Life: While working with a disk harrow in some oat 
stubble last May I was startled by something that crippled out from under 
the horses’ feet w’.h all.its legs and wings “broken” to such an extent that 
it was unrecognizable; but when it found that nothing would chase it the 
thing straightened up and I saw it was a curlew, a bird that is getting to be 


very rare, and which should be protected in all states where found. Looking 

toward the point from which it sprang, I saw its nest containing four eggs. 

Though the bird itself is not large the eggs were nearly the size of .en’s eggs. 

Going back a few days later with a camera I took a photo of the bird on nest 

and another of the eggs, which I enclose herewith. S. N. LEEK. 
Wyoming. 












































“We began a long creep.” 


THE BLACK DEATH 


H. B. BOWEN 


While this story may suggest some ter- 
rible plague, such is not the case; that 
is, so far as human beings are concerned. 
If the reader will but pause and look at 
one of the illustrations, drawn from a 
photograph taken from life, he will see 
where the writer got the idea for this 
peculiar title. 

‘The Black Death’’ is only a coal 
black steer, famed throughout the lower 
section of Texas on account of his in- 
telligence as a walking blind. This 
steer, ‘‘Dave’’ by name, is owned by a 
negro, Sam Robinson, of Katy, Texas, in 
Harris County. Several years ago this 


darky obtained a livelihood by hunting 
for the markets. That was before Texas 
had game laws such as are in force to- 
day. Now old Sam takes out parties at 
so much per day in lieu of hunting on 
his own initiative. 

In January of this year the writer was 
creeping on a bunch of wild geese beside 
this steer, guided by the old negro, when 
in the distance, perhaps five hundred 
yards away, he saw what he took to be 
a large dog. 

‘‘Sam, that dog yonder is going to 
seare those geese.’’ 

Sam looked up quickly, no doubt sur- 
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prised to hear me say I had seen a dog. 
Quick as thought his eyes, trained to the 
prairie, saw that what I had seen was 
not a dog. He spoke one short word, 
‘‘wolf,’’ and that was all he said, after 
which he went on toward the geese. Af- 
ter we had reached the geese, killed and 
drawn twelve, I again took up the sub- 
ject of the wolf. 

‘‘Sam, do you see many of those 
wolves out here?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, quite a few.’’ 

I esked him if it would be possible to 
creep upon them behind the steer. 

‘*Yes, sir, that’s pretty easy, but you 
has to go a powerful long ways to git 
‘em, they’se so awful smart.’’ 

I wanted to know if we could go after 
the wolf right then. 

**Not today,’’ he said. ‘‘The wind is 
blowing and a wolf can smell mighty 
good; he can smell me a long ways, for 
you knows I’se a nigger,’’ and Sam in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh. 

I asked him when would be the proper 
time to go after the wolves. 

‘*Some still day when the sun ain’t 
shinin’ very good,’’ he replied. 

I told him that I would come at some 
such time, and it being near night our 
party of six hunters drove back to Katy 
with thirty-three geese, twenty-eight 
ducks, six sand-hill cranes and some 
small game, all shot from behind old 
**Dave.’’ 

A few weeks later, when the time was 
propitious, I again boarded the train for 
Katy, but this time I did not carry No. 4 
shot in my shell vest. I carried ‘‘blue 
whistlers’’ and a Winchester pump gun. 

I was going after wolves, and neither 
geese nor ducks found place in my 
thoughts that day. Wolves I was going 
to have if old Sam and the steer could 
put me within gunshot of them. That 


I was positive they could do, for I have 
never yet seen Sam make a failure on 
any game he attempted to stalk. 

We hunted all the morning and after- 
noon but not a wolf did we see. I had 
become discouraged and was thinking I 
would bring no wolf skins to Houston 
that night. 

Presently Sam said, ‘‘ Yonder they is.”’ 

I looked in the direction he was point- 
ing a long black finger and could see 
nothing but the prairie and a few cattle 
in the far distance. 

‘*T don’t see them,’’ I replied. ‘‘I 
think you must be mistaken.’’ 

‘*No, sir, no, sir, them is wolves; I’se 
not mistaken,’’ he said almost impa- 
tiently. 

[ asked him to point them out to me 
and he attempted to do so, but that was 
one time Sam failed. They were so far 
away and it was so near dark I could not 
see them at all. 

‘‘How far will we have to creep be- 
hind the steer?’’ I asked. 

‘*Right now we will have to get down 
behind him,’’ the negro answered. 

‘*Why, Sam, that must be a mile from 
here to where you say those wolves are,”’ 
I exclaimed. 


? 


‘* Just about,’’ was the unconsoling re- 
ply. 

‘**T have never attempted to creep that 
far and I don’t know whether I’ll be 
able to make it or not,’’ I said. 

‘*Well, you come on and I[’ll rest you 
if I has to. We can stop where the grass 
is tall and lie still, if you gets very 
tired,’’ he explained. 

We got down off our horses and be- 
gan a long creep—one that was to give 
to me two of the most beautiful wolf 
skins I have ever seen. Large, grey fel- 
lows with long, shaggy hair; right in the 
prime of condition. 
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We went along for a matter of a quar- 
ter of a mile or so and the creeping po- 
sition I was in began to tell upon my 
wind and I promptly commenced to 
blow like the famous porpoise; but I was 
game and I wouldn’t ask Sam to stop, 
so stumbled along beside him in a breath- 
less condition. We reached some deep 
grass and Sam halted the steer. ‘‘I guess 
you had better rest a little,’’ he said, 
‘*them wolves is only about three-quar- 
ters of a mile away and they will hear 
you breathin’,’’ and he laughed uproar- 
ously, 

I didn’t argue the point with Sam, 
for I knew that he spoke the truth, fig- 
uratively if not literally, and I sank 
down in the tall grass and rested. Never 
before did I know that the hard ground 
could make such a comfortable couch. 
After a rest of probably five minutes I 
was as ambitious as ever for a wolf skin, 
and felt that this time I could get to 
them without another rest ; but I did rest 
some more, just the same. Not only 
onee, but twice. 

The last rest I made I could see the 
wolves plainly. There were five in the 
pack and they were not over four hun- 
dred yards away and were circling 
around a small bunch of cattle. Time 
and again they circled this bunch as if 
performing some strategic movement. 

I asked Sam why they were doing this 
and he peeped underneath the steer and 
said: ‘‘They’se hongry; they is after 
that little calf; that one with the black 
cow, and they will git ’im, too. I sho’ 
hopes they do, for then we will sartinly 
git ’em, for when they is eatin’ they 
don’t pay mind to anything ’cept fight 
an’ eat. If they kills that calf before 
we gits to ’em we is most likely to see 
an awful wolf fight, for them critters 
is powerful hongry.”’ 
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We sat there watching, fascinated in 
the drama of life and death that was 
being played before us out on the silent 
prairie. At least I was fascinated, but 
old Sam almost dropped off to sleep 
while I watched. Wolf hunting to him 
was a business—it was bread and butter ; 
and if this old darky has one drop of 
excitable blood in his veins I have never 
seen evidence of it. 

While my black guide was almost 
asleep I saw the wolves make a lightning- 
like rush. Out of the bunch of cattle 
they raced and loped off to a little rise 
on the ground probably two hundred 
yards away. 

I called Sam and told him what I had 
seen and that I thought the wolves were 
leaving. 

‘*No, sir, they’se killed that calf, I 
just bet you a dollar; has cut his throat 
jes’ as clean as I could cut it with my 
knife an’ is only waitin’ for them other 
cattle to leave so they can go back an’ 
eat him.”’ 

You know the old stock will leave al- 
most immediately after the wolves have 
killed a calf. They will stay by the calf 
and protect him as long as he is alive, 
but what’s the use of their keeping wake 
over his dead body, so they leave him 
and the wolves enjoy the fruit of their 
kill. 

The cattle began to break up and walk 
rapidly across the prairie, and in a few 
moments they were gone from the spot 
where the attack had taken place. As 
soon as they were well out of the way the 
wolves loped back across the prairie, 
singing their hunger song, the most 
penetrating and blood-thirsty notes that 
ever came from a wolf’s throat. 

Sam said ‘‘We will go to ’em and we 
will git ’em; they won’t pay us any at- 
tention an’ we can sneak right up to 
’em.’’ ‘ i 


a 





On the still and silent prairie. 


I was well rested, and was eager for 
the finish. Sam shortened up the rope 
on the old steer’s horns so as to put him- 
self well forward, even with the animal’s 
front feet, and told me to come up close 
beside him and keep step; that wolves 
seemed to know that cattle have but four 
feet, and that they might stop their sup- 
per long enough to count them, and if 
the steer had eight feet instead of four 
they might leave. 

Slowly we made our way, slower than 
we had gone before, because Sam said we 
could not stop again to rest; that we 
were too near the wolves and stopping 
Step by 
step we crept upon these intelligent and 
predatory frequenters of the prairie. 
We could hear them as they quarreled 
over what was destined to be the last 
meal for three of them. 

When we were within a hundred 


might excite their suspicion. 
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yards or so, Sam stopped the steer so 
quickly that I almost passed in front of 
him. Without saying a word he turned 
the steer’s head in almost the opposite 
direction from that which we had been 
going. After he had straightened out 
again I whispered and asked him why 
he did that. ‘‘I see a wind comin’ ’cross 
the prairie, and it will git to us ’fore we 
gits to the wolves, and they’ll smell us. 
so we will have to go ’round on the other 
side,’’ and he was right, for as he spoke 
a strong breeze from the south swept 
across the prairie. 

This made the distance to the wolves 
greater by at least three hundred yards, 
but I was in such an excited state of 
mind that my body never felt the pain 
of its cramped position. 

We were soon close to them again, so 
close that we could hear them distinctly 
as they would slash at each other with 
their long, keen fangs, which would pop 
like a steel trap when they missed their 
mark, and we could hear every note of 
their wicked growl, but we could not 
look to see how the fight was going; we 
dared not raise our heads above the level 
of the steer’s back. 


Slowly we went directly toward them: 
so close were we by now that I imagined 
they were not more than ten feet away, 
so great was the noise they were making, 
and I whispered to Sam and asked if we 
were not ready to shoot; he replied 
‘*No, sir, not yet, and don’t speak to me 
again. We’s awful close. When you see 
me cock my gun you cock yours.”’ 

The wolves were quarreling and eat- 
ing, hesitating every few seconds, it 
seemed to me, to engage in a free-for-all 
fight, little dreaming that behind the 
black steer passing so close to them there 
lurked something which would demand 
more of them than their share of sup- 














per. 


Had they been more alert and less 
hungry and pugnacious, we might not 
have slipped upon them so successfully. 

Without a word Sam nudged me and 
cocked his gun. I knew the supreme 
moment had arrived and I could feel my 
hair rising on my scalp, not from fright 
but from excitement. I knew that if I 
could but maintain my nerve for a sec- 
ond longer without an attack of buck- 
ague the wolves were mine. 


Sam dropped the rope and let the steer 
walk past us. There were the wolves 
not twenty-five yards away, gnawing 
and tearing at the carcass of their re- 
eent kill. Quick as a flash Sam and I 
both raised our guns to our shoulders, 
but quick as we were the wolves were 
quicker. They saw us, and before we 
could pull trigger they scattered, but it 
availed them nothing. Two guns rang 
out in unison, so close together that they 
sounded like one report, and two wolves 
were in their death struggles. I threw 
another shell into my Winchester pump 
and shot at an old gray fellow that was 
hitting it out across the prairie with the 
speed of the wind, but he could not out- 
run ‘‘blue whistlers.’’ I broke his hind 
legs and that is the only way he was hit, 
but it was sufficient. He could only 
drag himself through the grass and make 
the air resonant with his snarls. 

The other two wolves had died from 
mortal wounds without further assist- 
ance from either Sam or myself, but this 
old gray fellow, the biggest of the bunch, 
had to be dispatched and I didn’t want 
to shoot him again—not from any hum- 
anitarian feelings, but I wanted to kill 
him. with the weapons that men fought 
with before the day of gunpowder; that 
is, with anything I could find to club 
him to death—stones, sticks or anything. 
I wanted to see a wolf thoroughly 
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aroused. I wanted to see how they 


looked when every drop of fighting blood 
comes to the surface. I wanted to see a 
wolf when he knew that death was al- 
most upon him and see if one drop of 
cowardly blood tainted his veins, and I 
want to tell you right now that when 
you corner a wolf you had better watch 
out, for, wounded though he may be, he 
is ever dangerous and will fight as long 
as there is breath in his body. 

Of all the ferocious things that I have 
ever seen in my varied hunting career, 





One who “never misses.” 


I have never seen anything that can com- 
pare in ferocity to a wounded wolf. I 
have seen leopards when cornered by 
a pack of hounds back down into a bush 
and fight; I have seen the wild boar 
brought to bay; I have seen the cata- 
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mount in his last fight, but the most for- 
bidding thing I ever saw was that old 
gray wolf when I approached him with 
a long fence post. He knew as well as 
I did that his time had come and that 
there would be a strange face in the wolf 
heaven in a few minutes, but his stout 
heart never quailed nor did he attempt, 
like a coyote, to crawl through the grass. 
No, he came dragging himself to meet 
me, with every tooth bared and fight 
written in every line on his face. I 
didn’t let him come too close, not close 
enough to hit, but I backed away. I did 
not know what he might do and did not 
care to take any chances of having a leg 
ripped to the bone by one of those cruel 
fangs. I backed off and held a council 
of war with Sam, who was laughing like 
only an old-time Southern negro can 
laugh. He was laughing at me and my 
awkward attempt to slay the wounded 
creature. I told him I was going to kill 
that wolf, but that I wanted an assur- 
ance that the wolf wouldn’t get to me. 
I asked him to train his gun upon the in- 
furiated beast, and if it got too close to 
me to shoot it dead. I picked up the 
fence post and again started after the 
wolf, but this time I was not uneasy for 
I knew that behind me, or rather to one 
side, stood one who never misses; that 
is, rarely. 

I walked up to the wolf and he met 
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me just as he did before, ready to die, 
but only to die fighting. When at a dis- 
tance of probably five feet I summoned 
all the strength I possess and made a 
clean sweep with the fence post and 
struck the’ advancing creature. I hit him 
squarely on the side of the head and I 
imagined I could hear his skull break. 
I laid the post down and started to walk 
up to him, but Sam called to me not to 
go too close yet, but to wait until the 
wolf was dead, for a wolf will sometimes 
bite you, so Sam declares, after he has 
ceased to breathe. I picked up the post 
and pounded the wolf on the head until 
I knew positively he was dead and then 
Sam and I sat down and smoked a 
cigarette; that is, I smoked a cigarette, 
and Sam hauled out of his pocket the vil- 
est cob pipe that has ever been my mis- 
fortune to sit to the leeward of. 

After we had enjoyed our smoke and 
diseussed our kill, we proceeded to skin 
the wolves and leave their carcasses the 
prey of less noble creatures. We brought 
the hides to town and had them tanned. 
I brought my two to Houston, but Sam 
kept one for himself; said he wanted to 
make strings out of the hide for his sad- 
dle, but I think that a wolf skin in good 
condition is far too valuable to cut up 
into shreds for any purpose, so the skins 
of the two I killed are now rugs in my 
home. 


OUR GAME BIRDS INCOLIORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 

during past years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true colors on 

separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 90 

cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water fowl in the collec- 

tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game 
department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, 


after 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has 
already been sent to the department by the informant. 











The Champion Bear Claw—But Presumably a Freak 


As Outdoor Life has published cuts of 
some of the record bear claws of the world 
(one in particular measuring 5% inches from 
the hide to tip around outside curve), we 
take pleasure in showing this month a cut 
of probably the oddest bear claw in exist- 
ence, of course a decided freak—such as is 
sometimes found among cattle and other an- 
imals. 

There was once a live cow exhibited in 
Denver whose hoofs grew around in a cir- 


es 


cle, making it so painful to stand that she 
seldom arose above a kneeling posture. (She 
has since died and has been mounted, being 
found at the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, Denver). 

This claw reminds us of the suffering 
which the poor bear who wore it must have 
endured in toting it around, as well as the 
other freak claws which the animal undoubt- 
edly had. The fact that Mr. Emmons pos- 
sesses another like it would lead us to be- 
lieve that the whole ten claws on his fore- 
feet—if not, indeed, the twenty on his fore 
and hind feet—were curved and elongated 
like this one. That it came from a griz- 
zly is most likely, although the small width 
would indicate that possibly it came from a 
smaller bear. 

The claw is the property of the New 
York Zoological Society, of which Mr. W. 
T. Hornaday is a director, and to whom we 
are indebted for the print from which this 


Remarkable Bear Claw—Two-thirds Natural Size. 
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cut was made. In writing about the claw 
Mr. Hornaday, who may well be considered 
an authority on bears and all American 
big game animals, nas the following to say: 

“Although it ig neither a head nor a 
horn, the bear claw which was pre 
sented by Lieutenant Emmons may well 
find a permanent abiding place in the 
National collection. Of all the claws 
ever seen by the writer, this is the 
most remarkable. Even with its base 
squared off, it has a length on the curve of 
105 inches, but its greatest width is only 
%&-inch. It forms a complete and perfect 
circle, and the point overlaps the base for 
an additional quarter of a circle. Its color 
‘s light brown, with streaks of a lighter 
shade, and it shows no wear whatever. Pos- 
sibly this claw and its mate were developed 
by a bear kept in captivity, but that theory 
seems hardly tenable. The outer surface of 
the claw shows no wear; and it is very un- 
likely that the Indians of the Nass River 


A Sportsman Who Believes 


Editor Outdoer Life:—In answer to the 
letter published in your September issue 
from Mr. W. H. Case, entitled, “Are Bears 
Cannibals?”, I wish to say that it has been 
my experience with bears that they are can- 
nibals. I know of numerous instances of 
hearing of their being so. Twice it has 
been my experience to see the unmistakable 
signs of a bear eating his own kin. I once 
shot a bear a number of miles from a road 
or trail, so just took his pelt, leaving the 
carcass lying there. I happened through the 
same country, on the track of another bear, 
about a week later, and the carcass had 
been almost eaten up, and altogether by 
bear, as there were no other tracks near. 
Another time, I “aught one in a trap—a 
yearling. Another hear came along and ate 
the bigger part of the animal, although it 
had been only about thirty-six hours since 
I had been to the trap and baited it. 

While hunting in Canada for moose sev- 
eral years ago I shot a bear. We skinned 
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country ever would have kept a live bear in 
captivity for three or four years. Lieuten- 
ant Emmons has kindly furnished with his 
gift the following information regarding it: 
“Tt came from the “Kiskka” village of 
“Tyaush” on the Nass River in British Co- 
lumbia, which is about 112 miles from Fort 
Simpson, at the mouth of the Portland 
Canal. The bear claw is attached to a 
whalebone spike, ornamentally carved at the 
head to represent a bear’s head. Both the 
Ciaw and the spike are inlaid with haliotis 
shell. This was worn as a head-dress orna- 
ment upon dance and ceremonial occasions. 
Two such ornaments were used, one on each 
side of the head, ebove the ear, stuck into 
a band of fur or bird’s down, going around 
the forehead. These were old family pieces 
that had been preserved through a number 
of generations and were highly valued. The 
claw was believed to have been from an im- 
mense frog that lived in a mountain lake 
in the adjacent country. The one I have 
retained measures 95 inches in length.’” 


That Bears Are Cannibalistic 


him, and my guide rolled the carcass up 
against a stump, and, getting a trap, set it 
there, saying he would get a bear, sure. He 
said that he had cften caught them that 
way, and they were very fond of bear meat. 

While tracking them I have often noticed 
how nicely they can kill and eat a porcu- 
pine, leaving just the skin with the quills. 
I’ve never killed one with a quill in him. 

The bear is the best game that we have, 
and there is more real hardship connected 
with his hunting—that is, still hunting him 
without dogs. They are also the hardest 
to kill, and will walk right off with shots 
through them that would put a deer out of 
business immediately. A bear shot through 
the center of the body is just as good as lost 
unless you have a snow to track on, as they 
do not bleed much when shot there. I hope 
to hear from some brother sportsman on the 
subject of cannibalism among bears. 

Penn. RALPH MUSSINA. 


A Mountain Lion That Did Attack 


The facts as set forth below—describing 
the attack on a woman and child by a moun- 
tain lion—only serves to further verify the 
eld story that no two animals will always 
ect alike under the same conditions, and 
that no certain animal] will do the same 


thing twice in a similar emergency. Even 
a dog will lick the hand of one stranger 
and snap at the next that comes along— 
sometimes. Such freakish fancies are prob- 
ably due to a comb‘nation of things, includ- 
ing the circumstances surrounding the inci- 
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Gent and the temper of the snimal at the 
time. 


We have hunted with men during our 
big game career who have, all told, prob- 
ably been in at the killing of 500 or 600 
mountain lions. These men have each a 
large following of hunting friends and they 
have each discussed the lion’s habits with 
nearly all of these friends during their hunt- 
ing lives, running back from ten to thirty 
years. We have never heard of an authen- 
tic case of a lion charging a human being 
in all our talks with these men—except, of 
course, in protection of their young, or 
when wounded—nor have we ever seen any 
disposition on the part of lions we have our- 
selves hunted to make such a charge. 

The only solution to this mystery that 
we have to offer is that the lion in question 
was either dementad, or that she was just a 
little braver than others of her kind, prob- 
ably acquired through age, much the same 
as an older bear grows bolder with age. 

The first letter was received by our Mr. 
Ricker, manager of our Los Angeles branch, 
and is reproduced, just as it was sent to 
him, as follows: 


Mr. J. A. Ricker, % Outdoor Life, No. 419 
Los Angeles Truat Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—I have been taking your mag- 
azine for the past seven or eight years and 
have been quite interested from time to 
time in the discussion of the habits and be- 
havior under fire and otherwise of the Cali- 


fornia lion. Old hunters and trappers have 
mmade the statement in your magazine that 
the California lion would not attack a hu- 
man being unless it were wounded, or in 
order to protect its young. A case hap- 
pened, last week, three miles north of Mor- 
gan Hill, Cal., which is a refutation of those 
statements. My attention was first called 
to the matter in the San Francisco Call when 
I decided to write to my brother-in-law, Dr. 
F. W. Watt, who is the resident physician 
of Morgan Hill, asking him to give me the 
full particulars of the encounter, and I here- 
with hand you his reply: 

“In regard to the lion matter I will state 
that a woman of about thirty-five years of 
age, took a couple of boys, sged ten and 
fourteen years respectively, out for an af- 
ternoon picnic on Coyote Creek about three 
miles from here—you might say on the edge 
of the foothills. The boys were in the 
creek, wading, when very suddenly one of 
them was attacked and knocked down by 
the slap of a lioness, cutting his ear and 
scalp; when this woman ran to the boy to 
help him the lioness attacked her, leaving 
the boys, and commenced chewing and bit- 
ing her, as it were; this was kept up for 
about twenty minutes until the boys could 
get help from a couple of men who lived 
close by. The woman has lost her left ear 
completely, has one scalp wound about two 
inches long, an open cut on the side of her 
right eye about three inches long, and there 
are also about thirty or forty tooth-holes in 
ter left arm and forearm and hand, and 
about a dozen on right arm and hand, and 
about half a dozen on her back; a couple 
on the back of the neck and four or five in 
her right limb. The rest of her damages 
are shock and slight hemorrhage. It is not 
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what I call a bad surgical case at all. I 
have seen hundreds worse by far, but at 
the same time it is a critical one. 

“I was talking with a particular friend 
of mine, who was born and raised up in those 
hills and who has hunted for deer and ev- 
erything else up there and he claims this 
lioness had no young. In fact she was bar- 
ren, and very fat. He skinned her and she 
measured eight feet six inches. The only 
reason that I can give for her attacking the 
children is that she was probably 
thirsty and hungry and probably came 
down for water close to where the boys 
were wading, besides to have something to 
eat. She could not have been very vicious, 
for, as you know, in about two seconds if 
she were really mad there would have been 
a case for the coroner instead of the doc- 
tor.” 

It seems to me a very peculiar case, but 
as the doctor states, the lioness would have 
finished this woman in about one stroke of 
her paw if she felt so inclined, and it was 
either a case of playfulness—something un- 
heard-of in my experience in hunting Cali- 
fernia lions—or hunger, but still it does not 
look like the lioness was very hungry, she 
being so fat. 

I would like to hear from some old hunt- 
er, and if he knows of a similar case would 
very much like to learn of it. 

California. W. J. MORTIMER. 


To this letter we replied, stating our 
great surprise, asking that Mr. Mortimer fur- 
Dish us with further developments in the 


case, should any arise. To our letter he 


replied as follows: 


Mr. J. A. McGuire, Editor Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. McGuire:—In reference to the 
lion story as per my former letter, I will 
state that while in the mountains I received 
notice from Morgan Hill, Cal., that the young 
lady had just died and the little boy had 
died two weeks before. This makes two 
deaths by this lion, although my informant 
states that both could have been avoided. 
The little boy died a month after the attack, 
from lockjaw caused by the wound not prop- 
erly healing, and the young lady seemed to 
enter into a decline caused by the nervous 
shock, and not by the wounds, as they were 
not necessarily fatal. One of the little boys, 
aged eleven, escaped and ran to a nearby 
farmhouse, when a farmer came rushing up 
with a shotgun but was afraid to shoot, as 
the lion was standing over the woman, so he 
ran back to his house for a rifle, returned 
and killed it. It seems to me that I would 
have pitched in on that lion with a common 
pocketknife rather than have the brute stand 
there over that woman biting her the way 
it was. It is, as you say, a most unusual 
case, and the facts as given you are abso- 
lutely correct. W. J. MORTIMER. 

California, 

























































Editor Outdoor Life:—This may sound 
like a fish story but Al Galpin, the popular 
sporting goods dealer of Phoenix, Ariz., is 
willing to swear upon a stack of red chips 
and a dozen bibles that it is the truth; more- 
over he has the dog, to show those who 
may be skeptical. 

On a recent afternoon Mr. Galpin took 
a sudden notion that he would go hunting, 
and called up his wife to tell her about it. 
When he had completed arrangements with 
her, he asked that his English setter dog, 
Tom, be called to the ’phone. While sur- 
prised at the request, Mrs. Galpin obeyed. 

“Go ahead,” she said, when she had care- 
fulyl placed the receiver to the dog’s ear. 

“Come right down town, Tom, we’re go- 
ing hunting,” said Mr. Galpin. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been 
considerable controversy concerning the kill- 
ing of elk in the state of Wyoming during 
the coming season. Knowing that you al- 
ways prefer to publish facts, I enclose a 
copy of Section 25, Chapter 163, of the Ses- 
sion Laws of 1909, as it stands upon the 
statute books of the state of Wyoming: 


“Section 25. It shall be unlawful for 
any person or persons to kill any antelope 
until the open season for other game ani- 
mals in 1915, when only one antelope may 
be killed by any person hunting legally, or 
to kill any moose, elk or mountain sheep 
until the open season for other game ani- 
mals in 1912 when only one male moose 
may be killed by any person hunting legal- 
ly, or to kill any elk or mountain sheep in 
eny part of this state except in Fremont 
County, Uinta county, Carbon county and 
that part of Big Horn county and Park 
county west of the Big Horn river until the 
open season on game animals in 1915. 

“Any person convicted of violation of 
the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $300 or by imprisonment in 
the county jail for not less than thirty days 
nor more than six months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment.” 

In which it says: 

“It shall be unlawful . . to kill any 
moose, elk or mountain sheep until the open 
season for ether game animals in 1912.” 

It does not seem that to interpret this 


requires any legal knowledge, but only a 
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Owner Calls His Dog Over The ’Phone 


The Wyoming Law on Elk 





Tom jumped off the chair on which he 
was standing and was out of the house like 
a shot. He was just in time to catch a 
passing street car. When the conductor let 
the dog off hé dropped in at Mr. Galpin’s 
store and collected 5 cents car fare for Tom. 

This story throws other marvelous tales 
of the intelligence of dogs far into the shade, 
but both Mr. and Mrs. Galpin assert that it 
is true, while the conductor can swear that 
Tom rode on his car as a real passenger. 

Mr. Galpin writes that they have had a 
g00d season on whitewings this year and 
still have plenty left. He says the quail 
are very thick and that the shooting around 
Phoenix has been excellent. 

California. J. A. RICKER. 





knowledge of the English language; if it 
does not prohibit the killing of elk it cer- 
tainly does not prohibit the killing of moose. 
The only ambiguity there is, in the minds 
of many, is why a state official should en- 
force one part of the game law and not 
another. I also enclose the legal opinion 
of one of the best known and prominent 
state lawyers. A. A. ANDERSON. 
Wyoming. 


Mr. Anderson enclosed a long letter 
written by someone, whose name was not 
signed, giving his ideas as to certain phases 
of the present law. The writer of this let- 
ter has views in accord with those of Mr. 
Anderson; but as we have in a former issue 
of our magazine shown that an error oc- 
curred in the construction of the game bill 
covering the elk season when it was pre- 
sented for passage, we hardly see the need 
of publishing the letter enclosed by Mr. An- 
derson. } 

We wrote State Game Warden Nowlin 
of Wyoming about this law last summer and 
published his reply in our August issue, a 
portion of which we reproduce below: 


“Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to yours 
of the 19th inst., will advise that I have 
mailed you a circular letter in regard to the 
law as to killing elk. There was some dis- 
cussion as to whether the law prohibited the 
hunting until 1912; but my legal advisers 
said that that construction was too far- 
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fetched, and that the licenses should be is- 
sued and hunting allowed thereunder. Li- 
censes have been issued to all justices of 
the peace, and can be obtained in all parts 
of the state.” 

As Wyoming is about the only state in 
which elk can be hunted with any degree 
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of success, and as there are upwards of 40,- 
000 elk there at this time, we believe it 
hardly an opportune time to close the season 
on them, especially inasmuch as the framers 
of the bill did not, apparently, intend that 
elk should be placed on the closed list with 
moose, etc. 


Data on the Musk-Ox 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The publication in 
your August issue of an intelligent letter on 
the musk-ox from H. Darrell of Dawson, who 
he says accompanied the well-known English 
traveler and hunter, D. T. Hanbury, on his 
famous long journey through the great Arc- 
tic range of the musk-cattle, and of an ear- 
lier letter from E. L. Stevenson of Cali- 
fornia, and numerous personal letters which 
I have received on the same subject, all the 
results of my inquiry, through your widely- 
read columns, in the April number, shed 
some new light on a strangely interesting 
niammal and may induce a few authorities 
to rewrite passages on their natural history 
pertaining thereto. 

My personal informants include such well 
known authorities as J. A. Allen, Warbur- 
ton Pike, Charlee Hallock, Charles Sheldon, 
BE. deK. Leffingwell and L. L. Bales, the 
Alaskan big game hunter, and to quote them 


as fully as the importance of their knowl- 
edge imparted deserves would occupy too 
much space at this time. Suffice it to say 
that several important characteristics of this 
quaint cattle are in warm dispute; some of 
the statements relative to the size and dis- 
tribution are in emphatic contradiction, and 
their true natural history seems to be quite 
incomplete. Its range, in prehistoric time, 
extending as far south as Kentucky, is be- 
ing gradually but surely restricted to the 
remote North, and its lessening numbers 
will no doubt be the next big game subject 
for effective legal protection. 

Meantime, I hope to impart to readers 
of Outdoor Life some new and interesting 
facts on the musk-oxen if the information 
I have received in letters from Arctic hunt- 
ers and explorers is satisfactorily con- 
firmed, especially relative to Alaska’s con- 
nection with the animal. 

Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 


The Jaguar in Mexico Called Tiger 


Editor Outdoor ’Life:—Will you be kind 
enough to tell me, through Outdoor Life, 
something about the Mexican’ tiger—to 
which branch of the cat family he belongs, 
ete.? Recently I had a talk with an engi- 
neer friend about them; a thoroughly reli- 
able man, who has been making Mazatlan 
his headquarters for two years while build- 
ing a railroad, and he says that while he 
had no time to hunt them he saw several 
skins and believes that they are fully as large 


as the mountain lion, and are called tigers 
by the natives, who appeared very much 
afraid of them. I have always believed there 
were no tigers on this continent. 
Kentucky. W. P. HILL. 


The Mexicans call them “el tigre,” but 
they are in reality the jaguar, resembling 
somewhat a leopard, and growing as large 


as the mountain lion. They occur all the 
way from Arizona to Patagonia, in the An- 
des and along the Amazon river. 


Hints on Packing 


In an article on packing in your Sep- 
tember issue some good hints on packing 
are given. Thinking that some who pack 
and unpack often on a trip would appreciate 
a cinch that I have used for a long time, I 
send you a crude drawing of it. Instead of 


one of the “D” rings having a hook in it, 
both have it,and one of them also has a de- 
pression in it to keep the rope in place. 
This cinch saves time and is easier to han- 
dle. 

Of course if you throw the genuine dia- 
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mond hitch this is not true, but the great 
majority do not throw this and I have found 
that I can throw the old “squaw hitch” and 





Pack Cinch. 


be ready to go while the average man is 
fixing his fancy diamond ready for cinching 






Overlooking entirely the merits of the 
Cook-Peary controversy on the North Pole, 
it would at first blush appear that our friend 
Peary is not the sort of sportsman we would 
select to wear the wreath with which these 
United States would crown a hero achieving 
that great end. 

It would seem to us that if we faced dan- 
gers side by side every day with such a re- 
doubtable companion as Captain Bartlett, 
and had accepted his pace through the snow 
and ice fields as Peary did, we should be 
sportsman enough to not only allow him the 
privilege of making the final dash with us, 
but that we would actually want him (and 
as many of the others as possible) by our 
side at that supreme moment of conquest. 

Christopher Columbus didn’t hold back 
his followers when he stepped foot on Amer- 
ican soil, fearful lest some other than him- 
self should be the first to have that honor— 






Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to remove 
to Wyoming in the spring. near Laramie or 
Cheyenne,and want to take a two months’ 
camping trip with my wife and baby where 
I can fish and possibly get a shot at some 
such animal as a bear or panther. I don’t 
care for a guide, but want a man to take me 
into the mountains, where I can pitch camp. 
Now, where would you advise me to go? 
How long would I have to live in the state 
before I could be a resident and hunt with- 
out a license for big game? In what month 
would you advise me to camp, with a wife 
and child? G. H. LEB. 
Washington, D. C, 
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Peary’s Sportsmanship Dissected 


Camping and Fishing in Colorado in the Summer 






up. Both hitches are diamonds, and look 
alike when finished. 

Another time-saver is to have your blank- 
ets in one piece. Take a sacking needle and 
some twine and sew together your gunny 
sacks, or whatever you use for blankets, at 
each end, and when you are in a hurry you 
won’t have to step to get them straight. Do 
not sew lengthwise, but let it be open, so 
you can shake out and dry them if they be- 
come wet. S. G. JOHNSON. 

Arizona. 


yet the name of Columbus, and entirely dis- 
associated from the name of any other— 
stands out in brilliant glory over all when 
our minds revert to the discovery of this 
hemisphere. 

Peary is not the man we should care to 
go on a big game hunt with. We should fear 
lest he might keep us between himself and 
the bear until the danger period was over, 
and then wish to step in and take the honor 
himself. He is the kind of mun who if the 
deer were running particularly thick—and 
he found it out first—would sneak out in 
the gray dawn and kill the limit before the 
rest were up—preferring to have the credit 
of doing the killing single-handed and alone, 
to enjoying the companionship of his friends 
and sharing with them the glories of the 
chase. 

In other wirds, to our mind, Peary is 
not a good sportsman. 


We replied to our correspondent as fol- 
lows (our letter being reprinted for the in- 
formation it may convey to other readers): 

Wyoming requires a man to live there a 
year before being known as a resident. How- 
ever, you would not be required to take out 
a license in Wyoming if hunting predatory 
animals in the closed season for big game. 
Now, regarding the country around Lara- 
mie and Cheyenne: Cheyenne is situated in 
a prairie country and therefore there would 
be no lions or bear probably within many 
miles of the city. Laramie is rather simi- 
larly situated with the exception that it is 
on the Big Laramie river, qa good fighing 
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stream, but as far as we have ever been 
able to learn, it is not a big game section, 
such as you would go to for bear and lion. 
Twenty years ago the editor of Outdoor Life 
rode a bicycle through all that country to 
Ogden, Utah, and knows a little of its char- 
acter all along the Union Pacific line from 
Denver. It is mostly a barren country, de- 
void of cover even for game, and therefore 
would be the last place we would go to for 
bear and lion. If, however, you should go 
to, for instance, Lander, or some of the 
other points, such as Cody, or Sheridan, you 
would be within thirty or forty miles of fair- 
ly good lion and bear country. Getting a 
lion, however, without dogs, would be like 
looking for a needle in a haystack. With 
bear it would be a little different, as they 
could be still hunted more successfully than 
lions. Of course, you know, bear are little 
sought (and really should not be killed) dur- 
ing July and August, as at that season the 
fur is very poor. In some states it is not 


prime even in June and the first part of 
September. 


If you want to go to a good section, in 
Colorado, for such game, and also where 


Bradley as 


John R. Bradley, the friend and finan- 
cial backer of Dr. Cook, the Arctic explorer, 
is considerable of a sportsman, and writes 
as follows of one of his African trips: 

“I selected Africa, near the Equator, to 
hunt and bury myself—becoming practically 
dead to the world. When I left New York 
I took along a friend who had shot with me 
in the Rocky Mountains, a man who was 
equal to any emergency. We carried every- 
thing necessary for a complete African hunt- 
ing expedition. We hunted from 6 in the 
morning until 10 o’clock, the hour for jiunch- 
eon and rest. From 10 to 4 we stayed in 
camp, then shot again from 4 until 6. The 
days were intensely hot under the Equator 
but among the highlands the nights were 
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you could fish a little, we would suggest 
that you go to Pagosa Springs by rail, on 
the Denver & Rio Grande railroad, thence 
twenty or thirty miles up the San Juan 
river, where you could camp out at pleasure 
in pretty little spots, found at convenien* 
places next the stream, with grand moun- 
tains on all sides, and where fishing is very 
good. In this country you could still hunt 
bear with success, but there would be hard- 
ly any chance of your getting a lion with- 
out dogs. 

There are also just such places in Wy- 
oming, in the Jackson Hole country, west 
and south of Cody, and in other sections 
there, if you would care to consider them. 

The months of July and August make 
ideal camping months in either Colorado or 
Wyoming. In June and September it is a 
little cooler. If you were going to stay three 
months, we would advise you to stay for 
July, August and September, as in Septem- 
Ler you would be able to take advantage of 
the big game open season in Wyoming. In 
Colorado if you stayed till October you could 
kill a deer. 


a Sportsman 


cool. It is curious that I never found a na- 
tive who really knew how to hunt game. 
The Massi tribe knows nothing of stalking 
wild animals which roam in thousands 
around their villages. Many natives are 
killed by lions, leopards, and especially by 
the rhinoceros. I consider this anima) the 
most dangerous of all. There are about 
eighteen varieties of horned game in east- 
ern Africa. You find bunches of from 1,000 
to 2,000 or 3,000 head of game, the giraffe, 
zebra, eland, gazelle and hartebeest herding 
together. The leopard is probably more dan- 
gerous than the tiger or lion, next to the 
rhinoceros, the most formidable of all ani- 
mals.” 


Texas Hunting and Information Thereon. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are sending 
you under separate cover a copy of the re- 
vised fish and game laws of the state of 
Texas, and a decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals concerning this law. We have more 

. 


of these booklets and will be pleased to send 
them to anyone desiring same. 

In this connection we wish to say that 
if any of your readers are coming to Texas 
to shoot this winter we will be pleased to 
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Lave them make our store (a sporting goods 
establishment) their headquarters, where 
they will meet the most prominent sports- 
men in the city of Houston. We will take 
pleasure in telling them where to go for 
the best shooting and will extend every cour- 
tesy. We have non-resident shooting li- 
censes for sale here, and it will be a pleas- 
ure to have visiting sportsmen call on us. 
Ducks are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance in the rice fields and we antici- 
pate some very fine shooting this fall. It 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Lest someone 
should take exception to the statement in 
the article by me on hunting in British Co- 
lumbia in your October number, page 338, 
that I shot “elk” in the Fraser Valley, I 
beg to state that the word “elk” is either 
a misprint or your own correction. I used 


I believe, the word “stag,” a somewhat am- 







Editor Outdoor Life:—Reports from the 
game fields show game to be more plenti- 
ful this season than usual through the West 
Coast covers. Birds are full brooded and 
very much in evidence, owing no doubt to 
a favorable summer and few fires. Deer 
are increasing, if anything, and this year’s 
shooting will no more than take the in- 
crease. 
- 7 * 

Waterfowl have evidently had a good 
breeding season in the North, as they are 
very plentiful. 





Mr. W. J. Mortimer, one of our California 
readers, writes as foilows under date of Sep- 
tember 27th: We had a most enjoyable out- 
ing in Humboldt county, some 250 miles 
from here (Berkeley, Calif.). We took our 
two machines and made the entire trip in 
great shape. We found the deer very plen- 
tiful indeed, although bucks were somewhat 
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has been a good breeding season for quail, 
and the prospects are that there will be 
plenty of them when the season opens. Un- 
der the new game law money is going into 
the treasury of the game commissioner and 
paid wardens will be on duty in various 
parts of the state. The laws are being very 


generally observed, although some violations 
have been reported and some convictions se- 
cured. 
Cc. L. & THEO. BERING, JR.., Inc. 
Texas. 


biguous term, but the local and English 
term for the blacktail buck. 

As some of your readers, knowing the 
locality, may think the statement false, as 
indeed it is, as it stands, there being no 
elk in that locality, I beg that you will 
print a little note to the effect that the state- 
ment was an erratum, in your next issue. 
Washington. NORMAN 8S. MACKIE. 





The canvasback duck shooting will prob- 
ably be diminished very soon all over the 
country, as they breed in the Canadian 
Northwest and the new railroad Canada 
is going to build north of the C. P. R. will 
cut the breeding country in two. It will 
probably be the old story of more people 
and less ducks year after year as the coun- 
try settles up there, for a breeding ground 
settled up means a wild race exterminated, 
and that is what now stares the canvas- 
back in the face. EL COMANCHO. 





scarce. We managed to bag five, however, 
which were in splendid condition. There 
were five in the party and between us we 
would jump from fifty to seventy-five deer 
every morning, nearly all does, fawns and 
yearlings. I have no hesitancy in stating 
that the deer in this section are upon the 
increase. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


Many impecunious lovers of field shooting 
bemoan fate at this particular time of year 
because of their inability to expend a good 
round sum for a bird dog. Depending on 
invitations from sportsmen friends to par- 
ticipate in a hunt over their dogs is too 
great an uncertainty of getting any shooting 
during the season at all, and rather than be 
without a dog, much money is wasted by 
taking chances in buying this or that one 
who is found advertised at a “low” price, but 
purported to be a crackerjack—disapoint- 
ment is the rule. 


Although nearly all wealthy men are fond 
of field shooting, not all sportsmen, however, 
are millionaries, but the less pecunious de- 
light in sport afield equally as much. A 
good gun and efficient bird dog are cher- 
ished and delighted in by both classes alike. 
However, a well-trained bird dog, one en- 
dowed with the necessary natural qualities 
for a first-class fielder, commands a price 
which cannot usually be afforded by the less 
wealthy sportsman, hence he must rely upon 
himself in perfecting his dog or take chances 
in getting hold of one at a small sum. 


Many are the disappointments, also, of the 
sportsman who expends large sums for so- 
called high-class bird dogs, or even for the 
mere training of a pup of some noted breed 
and strain for which a good round sum was 
paid in the expectancy of obtaining some- 
thing extra fine, which, perhaps, may really 
be the case if handled by the trainer, who, 
through constant association during a course 
of training, became acqauainted with the 
dog’s perculiarities and capabilities and is, 
therefore, able to enforce implicit obedience 
and obtain work of the highest order that 
such dogs are capable of. 

The most satisfactory plan is to procure a 
rup of some good strain and train it in per- 
son. Any person who can spare about twenty 
minutes per day for some weeks (at henre) 


can accomplish this. Today that is done 
by neither treating the dog brutally nor 
in a manner calculated to be vexing to the 
trainer and pupil by progressing step by 
step in systematic manner. True, training 
is an art, which also requires inclination, 
judgment, controllable temper and love for 
the dog, but, instead of the task training a 
dog is usually supposed to be, it leads to 
unforseen pleasure and a satisfaction which 
can be obtained in no other way than by 
training your own dog. 


Dr. B. M., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—I wish to 
thank you in advance for advice relative to 
crossing my cocker bitch with some breed 
of hunting dog that would result in getting 
a cross of dogs who hunt birds and rabbits 
equally well, as that is the game we work 
dogs on mostly in this locality. 

Answer—Crosses of any kind are to be 
discouraged for the reason that the various 
breeds and strains of hunting dogs have 
been brought up to a high standard so that 
there is a special breed of dogs nowadays 
for each species of game to be hunted. A 
cross of English setter with the cocker span 
fel would produce a hunter for both birds 
and rabbits. Pointing instinct, however, 
could not be expected to predominate in 
sufficient degree for satisfactory work on 
birds. The cocker is a natural flusher, 
hence the cross could not be expected sat- 
isfactory. The setter hunts habbits as well 
as birds; indeed, rather has too great a de- 
sire to do so for the majority of sporte- 
men who have much trouble in making the 
setter refrain from giving bunny any atten- 
tion. A straight bred dog for any kind of 
game to be worked on always is preferable 


T. L. P., San Francisco, Calif.—I would 
like your opinion as to whether the pups 
from the first litter are, as a rule, as good 
as those of the secend and later litters. | 
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have a pointer bitch eleven months old, and 
bred her lately to a good young dog of 
same breed. Will the puppies of this first 
litter be as kood as the next? 

Answer—It was a mistake to breed the 
bitch at but eleven months of age. Since 
the sire was also young you may expect 
small, weakly timid and nervous offspring. 
The first litter usually proves equally as 
good as later ones if the sire be an older 
dog and the dam past eighteen months old. 


T. H., Slaterville, Utah—I read with much 
interest the various answers fo questions 
each month in Outdoor Life and now want 
to ask you this question: Can I myself 
train for hunting properly a pointer pup 
just ten months old which I have bargained 
for, with a reasonable assurance of success. 
I have never undertaken such a thing and 
am much in doubt about it, but am very 
desirious to get this pup, which has a fine 
pedigree and promises well, being quite ac- 
tive afield on birds and also has made some 
very nice stands on them. 


Answer—Since you have a desire and the 
inclination you certainly can succeed by 
merely getting a copy of the Amateur Train- 
er, a book specially written for the novice, 
although equally valuable for the more ex- 
perienced sportsman, and following step by 
step the plain instructions therein con- 
tained. Morover, you can develop the dog 
at leisure time, which will lead to enjoy- 
ment while doing so and result in perfecting 
for yourself a field dog to be proud of—at 
no expense aside of first cost of the dog. 


T. W., Winchester, Kans.—For the serv- 
ice of my dog I have the choice of the litter 
of English setter puppies six weeks old. 
Marked black and white about the head, 
with black patches on body and root of 
tail. Would like to know If the amount 
of black or particuiar location of spots on 
body have anything to do with quality of 
the individual. One is nearly white, with 
only a black spot on top of head. There 
are six in the bunch and all are about equal 
in size and activity. 


Answer—Select the puppy that strikes 
your fancy and trust to luck. Very little 
can be said as to future greatness of pup- 
pies but six weeks old. An experienced 
breeder can detect desirable qualities of pup- 
py at the age of three to four months; he 
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can, by observing the lot actively engaged 
when taken out for a run, pick the one or 
several of them that moves best, carry 
the head erect, catch scent of small birds 
and work them out and then give chase, 
stay out and become enthused and indus- 


trious. There is no significience in location 
of spots or color. 


Dr. L. M. D., Magnolia, Ark.—I derive a 
great deal of pleasure from, and eagerly 
await each succeeding number of Outdoor 
Life. The kennel department is to me a 
most interesting section. Some time since 
I sent to you for a copy of the Amateur 
Trainer and must say that this is certainly 
the best and most practical book on the 
subject I have ever seen. There is a ques- 
tion I wish to put to you. I have a pointer 
pup, whelped last March; is excellently de- 
veloped constitutionally, full of life and 
seems to have a good nose, Lut as he will 
be but eight months old when the season 
for quail opens I am in doubt whether it 
would be wise to try him on them this sea- 
son or merely yard break him and wait to 
give real work by next season. Shall appre- 
ciate your advice. 


Answer—Since your pup is in good health, 
strong and well developed for his age, it 
will be proper to put to work on game 
this season. Too much work, however, 
should not be expected of so young a dog, 
nor would it be wise to keep him down too 
long at a time. Taken afield often but for 
comparatively short time only is the best 
plan. Never tire him out. With judicious 
handling it will be better to start in on quail 
this season than to await the next. Put the 
pup through the course of yard training 
at this time and thus have him ready to 
work on game when the season opens. 


G. B. C., Guthrie, Okla.—My bitch is due 
to whelp two weeks after the quail season 
opens. Will it injure her or affect the litter 
if hunted right up to time of whelping? 

Answer—If hunted at a high stage of 
pregnacy the danger of doing !ajury is great 
for obvious reasons—miscarriage may re- 
result. It would be better to work her on 
game gently before the open season, which 
could be done without the gun. Working 


on game during pregnacy has a beneficial 
influence upon the forthcoming litter. After 
the fifth week greatest care is necessary. 
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Yachting At Seattle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘“The Spirit II.” and 
the “Alexandra” are to re-sail the race that 
the Canadian skipper flunked in during the 
series the past summer at Sesttlie. A new 
arrangement has been arrived at where- 
by all parties appear satisfied and the race 
will be run all over again. Here’s hoping 
Ted Geary beats the Canadian to a frazzle, 
which he deserves for quitting in the mid- 


Raising Cats 
Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to time 
I notice questions in Outdoor Life regarding 
fox farms and skunk farms—how to conduct 
them and the profits to be derived from 
them, etc., and for those interested in such 
enterprises I wish to give the plans of a 
friend of mine who is going to raise com- 
mon cats for their fur: 
The cats will be placed in an enclosure 
and allowed to multiply. This friend alsc 
owns a small lake stocked with German 


dle of a race, no matter who was wrong 
or right. If Geary wins this time he will 
have shown the Canadian that he can play 
the game any old way, and if the other fel- 
low wins, Ted will take his heating like a 
gentleman and a sportsman—he’s built that 
way. 
So here’s hoping Ted has a fair wind and 
at least a length ahead on the finish line. 
EL COMANCHO. 


For Their Fur 


carp, and the cats will be fed on fish from 
the lake; then the older and larger cats 
will be killed and skinned and the carcasses 
fed to the carp in the lake. He figures the 
only expense in carrying on the enterprise 
will be about one cent each for skinning 
the cats, and as they readily sell for 25c, 
it leaves a net profit of 24c for each cat. 
“There is millions in it.” 
SAM STEVENS. 
New Mexico. 


Big Salmon Runs Mean Heavy Engine Sales 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The present season 
has been the heaviest in eight years among 
the salmon canners, and every boat that 
had an engine was working 24 hours a day 
all through the big run of fish, and even 
then there was a shortage of carriers. Every 
man in the business made big money, so 
next season will be one of increased buying 
among the fisher folk, which means that a 


lot of new engines will be sold here on the 
Coast in the next twelvemonth. A big run 
of salmon always means heavy buying, for 
it is a harvest from the sea that creates new 
money where the fish are put up. It be- 
hooves the live manufacturer to get ready 
with engines to deliver for next year’s de- 
mand if he wants in on this big clean-up. 
EL COMANCHO. 


A Coyote-Proof Fence 


Specifications for a .fence to keep out 
coyotes, wolves and cats, drawn up by Mr. 
Vernon Bailey of the Biological Survey were 
submitted to the Forest Servic2 May 9, 1907, 
by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Sur- 
vey. The substance of these specifications 
was as follows: 

Eight-foot posts should be set 2% feet in 
the ground at intervals of 20, 30 or 40 feet. 
On an uneven surface they should be close 
together and on a level surface they may 
be the maximum distance apart. 

One “hog-wire” with 4-point barbs 2 
inches apart should be stretched along the 
surface of the ground. Slight elevations 
should be cut through and cavities securely 


filled to prevent animals from crawling un- 
der this wire, und swinging gates suspended 
across streams and washes. 

A 36-inch strip of woven wire fence 
should be stretched with its lower edge 3 
inches above the ground wire. 

Stretch a light barbed wire 6 inches 
above the woven wire and a heavy twisted 
wire without barbs 8 inches above this. 

In all cases the wires must be on the 
outside of the posts. All of the wires, but 
especially the strip of woven wire must be 
stretched very taut. If there is any danger 
of the tension slackening, the wires should 
be connected by vertical wires at intervals 
of 8 or 10 feet. 










When You’re Throwed 





If a feller’s been a-straddle An’ “Stay with ’im!” shouts some feller, 














Since he’s big enough to ride, Though you knew it’s hope forlorn, 
And has had to sling his saddle Yet you'll show that you ain’t yeller 

On ’most any colored hide, An’ you choke the saddle-hern. 
Though it’s nothin’ they take pride in, Then you feel one rein a-droppin’ 

Most fellers I have knowed An’ you know he’s got his head, 
If they ever done much ridin’ An’ your shirt-tail’s out an’ floppin’ 


Has at different times got throwed. An’ the saddle pulls like lead. 





All the boys start out together Then the boys all yell together, 
For the round-up, some fine day, Fit to make a feller sick, 

When you’re due to throw your leather “Hey, you shorthorn, drop the leather; 
On a little, wall-eyed bay; Fan his fat an’ ride him slick!” 
An’ he swells to beat the nation Seem’s you're upside-down an’ flyin’ 
When you're cinchin’ up the slack, Then your spurs begin to elip; 
An’ he keeps an elevation There’s no further use of tryin’ 


In your saddle at the back. For the horn flies from your grip. 














He stands still with feet a-sprawlin’ 





An’ you feel a vague sensation 


An’ his eye shows lots of white; As upon the ground you roll, 
And he kinks his spinal column Like a violent separation 
And his hide is puckered tight. ’Twixt your body and your soul. 
He starts ra’sin’ and a-jumpin’ Then you roll ag’in’ a hummock, 
An’ he strikes when you get near, Where you lay and gasp for breath, 
An’ you cuss him an’ you thump him An’ there’s something grasps your stummick 


Till you get him by the ear. Like the finger-touch of death. 





Then your right hand grabs the saddle They all offer you prescriptions 









An’ you ketch your stirrup, too, Fer the grip an’ fer the croup, 
An’ you try to light a-straddle An’ they give you plain descriptions 
Like a woolly “buckaroo.” How you looped the spiral loop. 
But he drops his head an’ switches, They all swear you beat a circus 
Then he makes a backward jump; Or a hoochy-koochy dance, 
Out of reach your stirrup twitches, Moppin’ up the cafion’s surface 


But your right spur grabs his hump. With the bosom of your pants. 













Then you get up on your trotters, 
But you have a job to stand, 
For the lan’scape ’round you totters 
An’ your collar’s full of sand. f 
Lots of fellers give prescriptions 
How a broncho should be rode, 
But there’s few that gives descriptions 
Of the times when they got throwed! 


BRUCE KISKADDON. 
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Two Kinds of Recoil 


Chauncey Thomas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in July 
Outdoor Life a remark asking how a light 
gun, shooting harder than a heavy gun, 
can have less recoil. Also in the Win- 
chester catalogue appear some odd figures 
that are supposed to give the amount of 
recoil of various guns. 

The word “recoil” as commonly used 
really stands for two somewhat widely dif 
ferent ideas, and out of this confusion 
grows much argument. 

The actual recoil of a gun just equals 
the striking power of the bullet at the 
muzzle, plus the friction of the bullet and 
the powder gas on the inside of the barrel. 
If this were not the fact, we would have 
perpetual motion, as it would be a viola- 
tion of the “law” that: “action and reaction 
are equal and in opposite directions.” 

In this sense the recoil of a five pound 
gun and of a ten pound gun, each shooting 
the same load, are exactly equal. That is, 
the recoil of a .44-40 Colt’s six-shooter and 
of a .44-40 Winchester rifle, 1873 model, are 
nominally equal. So much for actual re- 
coil. 

But the human shoulder or hand may 
feel a light recoil much more than a heavy 
recoil. In fact, the amount of recoil 
against the shoulder does not seem to be 
of as much importance as the quickness of 
the recoil. A man can be kncecked down— 
or rather shoved down—by a slow, heavy 
recoil that will not bruise his shoulder; 
on the other hand he can have his shoulder 
seriously bruised by a light, quick recoil 
that will not knock him down. 

The effect can be easily tried. Let 
some one hit you on the head with a boxing 
glove using their full force, then merely 
tap you with one finger armed with a 


thimble. The boxing glove will knock you 
down but leave no bruise or pain—the 
thimble, using only a fraction of the force, 
will not even move your head but will 
cause both pain and a bruise. 

In speaking of recoil these matters 
should be kept in mind; otherwise much 
honest misunderstanding may result. The 
human shoulder is no test of actual recoil. 


{In a short time we received the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. Thomas in re- 
ply to a letter which we wrote him in which 
we questioned the correctness of some of his 
ideas, which communication we take pleas- 
ure in publishing below.] 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It all depends on 
the rate of speed; otherwise, odd as it may 
seem, it takes no more force to move a 
large mass than it does a small one. 

In fact, it is impossible to move one 
object; two or more must move and in op 
posite directions. Movement, or in other 
words, “motion” is simply relative change 
of position. If there were but one object 
in the universe it could not move, there 
being no other object with which it could 
change its relative position. 

But to be more concrete: These facts 
must not be forgotten—the “recoil” of a 
gun and the “striking power’ of a bullet 
are exactly the same thing. Forget the 
terms “bullet” and “gun” for a moment, 
and we have two objects pushed apart 
by the intrusion between them of a 
third—the power gas. It is exactly the 
same thing as when we drive a 
wedge under a stone, or twist a jack- 
screw under a house. The wedge or 
jack-screw pushes down just as hard as it 
pushes up; or, in other words, just as hard 
in one direction ag it does in the opposite 
direction; for up and down have nothing 
to do with the case, being merely away 



































from the earth’s center and changing direc- 
tions every instance as the earth revolves. 
“Up” at noon, for instance, is “down” at 
midnight on the equator. 

In the case spoken of above the effects 
on the man would depend entirely on the 
speed of the bullet and the material of the 
metal ball or plate. If the material were 
of soft iron the energy of the bullet would 
be largely used up in making a hole; if 
the metal were bell metal] the energy would 
be largely used up in vibrations as when 
the clapper hits the side of the bell but 
does not move it from its position; again, 
if both bullet and metal were of the right 
degree of hardness and elasticity the blow 
would be felt on the opposite side more or 
less severely in proportion. 

The whole matter of recoil and striking 
power of a bullet comes down to the fact 
that—“Action and reaction are always equal 
and in opposite directions.” 

This no one qualified to judge will dis- 
pute, for on it is based all our engineering 
from bullets to bridges, engines to eleva- 
tors. The only chap who disputes it is the 
perpetual motion crank, always uninformed 
and half crazed. 

But this “action and reaction” takes 
widely different forms, from disruptive 
force to heat, from putting an object in 
motion to internal vibration, or to charging 
it with electricity. A .30 rimless bullet, 
for instance, will shoot through more sand 
at 1,000 yards than it will at 100 yards, yet 
will penetrate more iron at 100 yards than it 
will at 1,000 yards. 

The nearer the recoil] comes to a blow 
the harder it is on the tissues of the human 
shoulder, and the nearer the recoil comes 
to a shove the easier. Now, the only differ- 
ence between a blow and a shove is in the 
amount of time required for the energy to 





Editor Outdoor Life:—It is seldom a 
man who is a thorough rifle crank is satis- 
fied with the weapons which he is able to 
purchase in the market and as a result he 
frequently resorts to making such changes 
as may, in his estimation, improve the arm. 
Most firearms are made for the average 
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Modifications of Firearms 


Chas. Newton. 





expend itself. “Double the velocity and 
you square the energy.” Reverse this— 
for “velocity” is only so much distance in 
so much time—and concerning recoil you 
have this: “Double the time of the recoil 
and you have reduced its effects on the 
shoulder by the square root.” In other 
words, as in the case of the old army muz- 
zle loading musket that weighed ten or 
twelve pounds, shot with only half the 
energy of a .30-30 and kicked several times 
as much, the recoil was a blow of 100 
pounds delivered, say, in 1-100 of a second. 
(Actual figures aside, these are only illus- 
trative, remember). The .30-30 (because of 
its slow burning powder) recoils in, say, 
1-50 of a second, hence the effect on the 
shoulder is only the square root of 100 
pounds or ten pounds. Yet the recoil of 
the .30-30 is actually greater than that of 
the old musket when measured by instru- 
ments, simply because the _ .30-30 bullet 
strikes harder; that is, the two objects 
(gun and bullet) are pushed apart with 
more force than were the same two objects 
(musket and bullet) in the case of the old 
muzzle loader. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of 
such matters we must study the laws of 
Matter and Energy by themselves quite 
apart from any one application of them— 
be it guns or engines. An explosive, re- 
member, is nothing more or less than a 
wedge, and a wedge is only a lever. The 
study of explosives, engines, wedges, levers, 
or anything in' the last analysis comes 
down to just two things—Matter and En- 
ergy. And what little we know about them 
is expressible in a few mathematical form- 
ulas that never vary. They are the eternal 
laws of the universe so far as Man knows 
them at the present day. 

Utah. 





man rather than the crank or target shoot- 
er, consequently the latter sometimes agree 
in desiring certain modifications or refine- 
ments of construction which the average 
shooter above mentioned does not appreci- 
ate, and it is the possibility that some other 
rifleman may feel the need of some of the 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


results which the writer has accomplished 
in this line which leads to the writing of 
this article. 

Being engaged in experimental ballistic 
work and using the Winchester single shot 
action because of its undoubted strength 
and simplicity of construction, disadvant- 
ages were encountered in not being able to 
get it in a takedown model, the compar- 
atively slow hammer action, which let too 
much time elapse between the pressure of 
the trigger and the explosion of the primer, 
and the difficulty of making the extractor 
work with rimless shells. 


To make the action take-down the 
principal difficulty was encountered in do- 
ing away with the long mainspring which 
was attached to the barrel reaching back 
into the action and thus preventing their 
easy separation. To avoid this the main- 
spring base was removed from the barrel 
and a strip of steel %-inch wide by 7-32- 
inch thick and long enough to reach from 
the rearmost point of the mainspring base, 
when in position, to a point just in front ot 
the forearm stud was countersunk into the 


wood of the forearm and fastened in place 


with two wood screws. On the forward end 
this strip was pierced with a hole large 
enough to permit the round portion of the 
forearm stud to pass through and at the 
rear end, at the exact distance from the 
receiver at which the center of the screw 
hole of the mainspring base was located, a 
hole was drilled and tapped for the main- 
spring screw and the mainspring was 
screwed to the lower side of the steel strip 
which was then affixed to the forearm as 
above stated. The barrel was then loosened 
in the receiver sufficently to permit it to 
be screwed into place and unscrewed by 
hand, and the job was done. 

To assemble the rifle, screw the barrel in- 
to place by hand, let the hammer to its most 
forward position, place the tip of the main- 
spring, which is attached to the forearm, up- 
on the toe of the hammer and press the 
forearm into place and_ insert forearm 
screw. The rifle is then assembled, the 
only difference in construction from the 
standard being that the mainspring, in- 
stead of being attached to a mainspring 
base dovetailed to the barrel, is attached 
to the steel bar lying beneath the barrel 
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and held firmly against the barrel at its 
rear end by the upward pressure of the 
mainspring, and at the forward end by the 
forearm screw which passes through it. 
To take down the rifle, remove the forearm 
screw and the forearm, with mainspring at- 
tached, comes off; open the action to clear 
the extractor from the barrel, unscrew the 
barrel, attach the forearm to the barrel by 
replacing the forearm screw and the rifle 
is ready for the Victoria case. This oper- 
ation takes less than one minute, whether to 
dismount or assemble, and requires a screw- 
driver, but if a more speedy operation is 
desired this is obtained by inserting in 
place of the forearm screw a hook and 
fastening it with a catch such as 
is used in the Remington single bar- 
rel shotgun. With this device one only 
needs to press the plunger at the fore 
arm tip and the forearm comes off, open 
the action, unscrew the barrel, which can 
be fitted with interrupted thread if desired, 
snap forearm into place and the rifle is 
ready for the case. To assemble, replace 
barrel, close action and snap forearm into 
place. If desired a binding screw can be in- 
serted through either the top or side of the 
receiver to bear upon the shank of the barrel 
when in place but experience has shown it 
to be unnecessary and useless. By means 
of this device any person who can use ordi- 
nary tools can, by about two hours’ work, 
transform his Winchester single shot rifle 
into a takedown without expense. 


To quicken the action of the lock of this 
rifle the full cock notch was ground off the 
hammer and a new notch cut about %-inch 
above the half-cock notch. When the action 
is closed the sear, catching in the new notch, 
holds the hammer suspended about 7/16-inch 
from the firing pin, shortening its sweep to 
that distance. Of course this would not 
give sufficient power to explode the primer 
so the mainspring must be stiffened by the 
addition of an extra mainspring, placed im- 
mediately above the regular mainspring, and 
filing off the top of the mainspring base 
where the spring bears upon it into some- 
what of a slope towards the muzzle of the 
piece. Then turn the mainspring screw in 
tight and a sufficient tension will be put 
upon the mainsprings to explode the heavi- 
est military primers without fail. The writer 
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has applied this device to all his target ri- 
fles and finds it a great assistance as when 
one flinches off he does not get as far away 
from the bullseye before the bullet leaves 
the muzzle as when the slower action is 
used. The added quickness comes, first, 
from the shorter distance which the ham- 
mer has to travel, and, second, from the 
hammer starting more quickly and cover- 
ing the distance actually traveled at a great- 
er speed owing to the greater pressure of 
the mainspring. This is dealing with very 
short intervals of time but when the shooter 
is subject to flinching short intervals may 
be very important. With the hammer ar- 
ranged in this manner no hammer fly is 
needed when used with a set trigger, since 
the blow of the set hammer upon the sear 
carries it far enough back to clear the half- 
cock notch and it does not return until that 
notch is past the point where it can catch. 


To adapt the extracting mechanism of 
the Winchester single shot rifle to the rim- 
less ammunition at first looked difficult, 
but was accomplished by filing away that 
portion of the receiver immediately to the 
right of the extractor and below the ex- 
tractor cut in the barre] sufficiently to let 
the extractor swing to the right an amount 
equal to the depth of the cannelure in the 
shell. The hole in the extractor where the 
finger lever pin passes through was then 
reamed slightly from both sides with a ta- 
per reamer, leaving the bearing of the pin 
in the center of the hole and permitting the 
extractor to play sidewise upon the pin. 
The edge of the extractor was then fitted 
to the cannelure in the shell, and it was 
ready for business, provided it could be en- 
tered into the cannelure and kept there until 
the shell was started. 


To accomplish this a narrow groove was 
cut in the left side of the extractor running 
nearly its whole length and at the lower end 
terminating in a small hole drilled through 
the extractor at right angles, the hole and 
groove being sufficiently large to admit of 
a small piano wire being inserted. This 
wire, at first straight, is bent to a right 
angle at one end, the angle being passed 
through the small hole above mentioned, 
thus keeping the wire, which rests where it 
is countersunk into the grove, from turn- 
ing. The wire is then bent slightly outward 
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in the middle and the result is a spring, 
countersunk into the groove, the center 
of which bears against the side of the re- 
ceiver and the top of which keeps the ex- 
tractor thrown to the right as far as it will 
go. When the cartridge is inserted this 
spring holds the extractor against it and in- 
sures the edge catching the cannelure of the 
shell and being carried into place as the 
shell enters the chamber. 


To keep the extractor from giving way to 
the left and thus leaving the shell in the 
chamber when the breech is opened, a hole 
is drilled through the left side of the re- 
ceiver a little to the rear of and directly 
opposite the point where the extractor head 
rests when the action is closed. This hole 
is tapped and a short, headless screw in- 
serted so that it reaches nearly the depth of 
the cannelure in the shell past the receiver 
wall. This is then filed off into an inclined 
plane, the incline to the rear of the arm, 
and the front left corner of the extractor 
beveled somewhat ‘where it comes in con- 
tact with the stud formed by the screw. 


When the action is closed the extractor 
passes along this inclined plane formed by 
the stud and in case the spring be not suf- 
ficiently powerful to seat the cxtractor edge 
firmly in the cannelure the inclined plane 
thus formed forces it in and holds it firmly 
until such time as the shell has been with- 
drawn far enough to let the extractor by, 
and by this time the shell is clear of the 
gun. In case a shell should by any means 
get past the extractor and into the chamber 
this screw, which should be flush with the 
receiver on the outside, can be backed up 
a couple of turns, the action closed which 
forces the extractor forward opposite the 
cannelure in the shell, then the screw is 
turned back into place and it has a grip 
upon the shell which cannot be shaken. 

Another modification which required con- 
siderable study was easing the trigger pull 
of the Colt’s New Service revolver, military 
model. 

This weapon, when purchased, had a 
most abominable trigger pull, but it was ex- 
pected that it could easily be eased off, but 
dissection revealed the fact that the trou- 
ble was deeply seated. 

In the ordinary revolver the pull can be 
easily adjusted by smoothing off the sear 
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and notch, making the notch shallower or 
changing the angle of the sear at the point 
of contact and easing off the trigger spring, 
but in this weapon a single “V” spring does 
duty as both mainspring and trigger spring, 
the upper limb bearing directly upon the 
hammer and the lower limb bearing directly 
upon the lever which holds the trigger to 
its most forward position, and this without 
the intervention of any other bearings; con- 
sequently, the spring acting equally at both 
ends, any modification of the strength of the 
trigger spring modified the mainspring to 
the same extent, and the vicious principle 
of having the maximum pressure upon the 
trigger spring at the time the revolver was 
at full cock, when the least degree of pres- 
sure was desired and the least pressure 
when the hammer had fallen and the maxti- 
mum pressure to return the trigger to the 
forward position was desired, seemed hope- 
lessly incorporated into the weapon, but it 
was avoided in the following manner: 
The trigger is controlled by a lever 
hinged to the back of the frame of the re- 
volver, projecting forward and resting upon 
a bearing upon the trigger; the lower limb 
of the mainspring rests upon this lever 
just back of its point of contact with 
the trigger while the upper limb engages 
the hammer. When at full cock the main- 
spring is compressed so the two limbs are 
almost in contact. Shortening the lower 
limb of the mainspring changed the point of 
application of the force to a point farther 
from the trigger but increased the relative 
amount of force applied so that the pressure 
upon the trigger remained the same. To 
avoid this a hole was drilled through the 
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lever from top to bottom at right angles to 
its length, and at the point where it came 
nearest to the forward part of the frame 
or “front strap.” Into this hole was placed 
a pin of sufficient length to permit the lower 
end to rest upon the “front strap” while the 
upper limb of the mainspring, as it bent 
downward as the hammer was cocked, 
snubbed over the top of the pin (the lower 
limb of the spring having been cut off just 
short of the pin) and the strain was thus 
transferred from the lower limb of the main- 
spring into a direct endwise thrust upon the 
pin, and the change of direction given the 
upper limb tends to relieve the lever of a 
part of the tension present befcre the upper 
limb of the mainspring began to be com- 
pressed. When the hammer falls the upper 
limb of the mainspring resumes its normal 
position and the pressure upon the lower 
limb, and consequently upon the lever and 
trigger is increased and it promptly returns 
the trigger to its forward position. The pin 
is inserted through the lever loosely and is 
of such length that, when the hammer is 
down the upper limb of the mainspring is 
about 1/16-inch above its upper end, and it 
should fit sufficiently loosely not to bind the 
lever which rises and falls independently of 
it. With this device the pressure of the trig- 
ger spring can be regulated to any degree 
desired by either cutting it shorter or grind- 
ing or filing the end resting upon the lever 
thinner and in this way any desired pull 
can be obtained, and the improvement is just 
as great, if not greater, when using the 
arm as a double action as when used as a 
single action. 


Practical Revolver Practice 
Ashley Haines. 
Part Il, 


It is often advised to begin one’s practice 
by snapping the pistol while empty. This, 
of course, to the beginner, is of consider- 
able value, as he becomes thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the trigger-pull and at the same 
time learns how to aim on the target and 
to also hold the revolver properly. In many 
revolvers, snapping empty does no damage, 
while in others, of the same makeand mod- 
el, the breech-plate may be bulged around 


the firing pin hole and as a consequence, 
when shooting, the revolver will often fail 
to function properly, caused by primer rub- 
bing on the bulged place on breech-plate. 
If one has a revolver with this defect caused 
from snapping on empty chamber, the rough- 
ened place should be removed by an oll- 
stone. To avoid any difficulty of this na- 
ture, and still secure the benefit of snapping 
the revolver while empty, one may snap en 
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empty primers, but it must be remembered 
that after snapping three or four times on a 
primer, same becomes dented so deeply that 
the firing pin is just as apt to bulge the 
breech plate as though no primers were 
used. Another thing some of us have no- 
ticed, that would seem to be an argument 
against the indiscriminate snapping of the 
hammers on empty chambers, is that the 
springs as well as firing pins are more apt 
to break than when shooting, as there is 
nothing to deaden the fall of the hammer 
as is the case when actually shooting when 
the firing pin strikes the primer which acts 
as a cushion, and, to a great extent, deadens 
the blow. 


Anyone who can really handle a revolver 
can, I believe, throw one down on the target 
and have the sights in nearly perfect align- 
ment with the bullseye in, probably, a sec- 
ond’s time. If one could pull the trigger 
then, instantly, without flinching or jerking 
in a spasmodic manner, as many usually do, 
there is nothing more certain than that the 
bullet (provided the arm, of course, is prop- 
erly sighted and the ammunition perfect) 
would strike very nearly where the sights 
were held. 


While this is a fact it is, 1 believe, no 
less true that not one revolver shot in 500 
can pull the trigger instantly for the first 
shot, without flinching, or jerking, though 
there are many, no doubt, who will find it 
comparatively easy to fire the remaining 
shots in the cylinder quite rapidly and near- 
ly, if not quite, as soon as the revolver is 
swung onto the bullseye. Why is this? I 
do not know, but I do know that it is a fact 
that to pull the trigger instantly for the 
first shot and at the very second the sights 
are on the target, and without flinching, is 
an art not acquired easily. If, then, it is 
such a difficult matter for those of acknowl- 
edged reputation to pull the trigger of a re- 
volver with the flinch left out, then it would 
seem that too much care cannot be taken 
by the beginner to guard against this very 
thing. 

Some writers claim, I believe, that in 
pulling the trigger this should be. accom- 
plished by a gradual squeeze of the whole 
hand. While not. putting myself up as one 
to pattern after, I can say that, although I 
have carefully watched myself, to see if I 
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pulled the trigger in this way, so far [| have 
failed to notice any tendency to apply any 
additional pressure with my three fingers, 
and thumb, that grip the handle when the 
pressure of the trigger finger was increased 
on the trigger. A brief extract from a letter 
from one of the foremost rifle shots touch- 
ing on this point can very properly be in- 
serted here: 


“IT have never found myself pulling the 
trigger with a squeeze of the whole hand. 
Rather do I try to pull straight back on the 
trigger, slowly increasing the pressure until 
the hammer falls, without disarranging the 
aim. But it seems to me that often when I 
have just about one ounce more pressure to 
put on and the sights come just right, I have 
an uncontrollable impulse to put that extra 
ounce on instantly instead of slowly and in 
consequence I get a shot three or four inches 
off—sometimes more.” (This extract refers 
to revolver shooting.) 


There are many who have taken up re- 
volver shooting and after a few trials be- 
came discouraged and dropped it, errone- 
ously believing that their failure was due 
to defective vision, nervousness and inabil- 
ity to hold revolver steadily, and not a few, 
perhaps, claiming that that particular re- 
volver had so much recoil that they “couldn’t 
hold it down,” while their failure in 99 cases 
out of 100 could be attributed to flinching 
and nothing else. If the .45 Colt was 
gripped no tighter than a child of ten years 
would grip it, and the sights on the target, 
and the trigger pulled without flinching, I 
should expect the bullet to strike very close 
to the bullseye, though we have been repeat- 
edly told that the utmost uniformity in grip- 
ping the revolver is necessary in order to 
secure regular results. In my opinion more 
depends on one’s pulling the trigger with- 
out flinching than to defective eyesight, ina- 
bility to hold revolver steadily or anything 
else. If this is true, then the beginner 
should above all things guard against flinch 
ing, remembering always to apply the pres- 
sure gradually when shooting deliberately 
and extreme accuracy is desired. - If shooting 
rapidly the trigger, of course, will of neces- 
sity be pulled very quickly but the.“pull off” 
must not be accompanied with a jerk. The 
hand must be trained to hold the revolver 
with sights on the target.and the trigger 
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finger trained to pull the trigegr, acting au- 
tomatically, as it were, and independently 
of the hand. The brain, the eye, the hand 
and trigger finger must work in perfect har- 
mony and yet the trigger finger must work 
independently of the hand. Diligent prac- 
tice will alone enable the average beginner 
to acquire the art of pulling the trigger at 
the moment the sights are properly aligned 
on the target-pull, I mean, without flinching, 
which, if not avoided, we all know, is certain 
to result in a wild shot—though there are 
a few (a very few, by the way), especially 
favored ones, who seem to possess the trait 
from the first, nearly. 

This flinching habit is so common among 
shooters that I have dwelt rather lengthily 
on this phase of the subject, the particular 
object being to warn the beginner against 
developing the habit, and if it has already 
been acquired the absolute necessity of over- 
coming it. It might be well right here to 
advise those who may have so many “unac- 
countables” to watch themselves closely, for 
often these wild shots can be attributed to 
flinching, although they may not have sus- 
pected themselves of possesing such a fault. 

I believe many shooters place an undue 
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value on, or overestimate the importance of, 
getting a “proper grip” on the revolver han- 
dle, and much of their poor work is often 
attributed to a poor “hold” when the real 
cause of their unsatisfactory work is more 
often due to their being too particular re- 
garding these features. To be sure, one 
must be able to hold properly and be capa- 
ble of grasping the handle in a correct man- 
ner, but when one has to raise his revolver 
and lower it several times in order to get 
the revolver stock adjusted to a nicety, and 
then, perhaps, after having held on the tar- 
get for goodness knows how long, lower the 
arm again to draw another breath before he 
dares make the final pressure that is to de- 
cide the value of the shot—well, the least 
that can be said is that it isn’t practical. One 
should learn to throw down on the target, 
get his aim and fire, and should never find 
it necessary to lower the weapon to get a 
different grip on the stock or to draw an- 
other breath, for, while it might assist in 
rolling up a slightly higher score for some 
at the target, there is no game known that 
can be relied on to patiently endure such a 
procedure, with the possible exception of the 
very appropriately named fool-hen. 


(To Be Concluded.) 


The Newton-Crossman Controversy Ended 


In the September issue of Outdoor Life 
appeared an article by Mr. Charles Newton 
entitled “By Gosh and By Guess Experts,” 
the term having been coined expressly for 
the June article by Mr. BE. C. Crossman, “A 
Public Arms and Ammunition Testing Sta- 
tion.” To this article of Mr. Newton we 
appended a footnote in which the statement 
was made that Mr. Newton’s letter seemed 
to be a “plain statement of fact.” We still 
hold this opinion. In this footnote we also 
stated that the article of Mr. Newton’s was 
“free from personalities.” In a personal let- 
ter Mr. Crossman takes exception to this as 
being at variance with facts ond it is with 
pleasure that we hasten to correct the im- 
pression given that Mr. Newton’s article was 
free from personalities by saying that it 
should have been written “free from person- 
alities as compared to some of the past com- 
munications from Mr. Crossman.” Mr. 
Crossman also requests that we inform him 


as to our authority for the statement that 
“I pose as an expert.” We made no such 
statement. Perhaps he refers, with his cus- 
tomary accuracy, to “one posing as author- 
ity.” As to his “posing as an expert,” and 
his prerogative in this direction, this is an 
inalienable right which we are certain none 
(even were it possible) are anxious to ap- 
propriate. As to whether he is eligible to 
hold the title or not we refer the reader to 
Mr. Newton’s article, which follows Mr. 
Crossman’s. As to his being expert in the 
handling of firearms we are ready to ac- 
knowledge (this acknowledgement is based 
on information supplied by him) but at the 
same time we must say that it seems most 
unfortunate that one so skilled should even 
unintentionally be led to make the erroneous 
statements that have so often been found 
in his various articles. These errors, many 
of them, but not all, have been dwelt upon 
by others and particularly by Mr. Newton 
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in the September issue, and while we do not 
like the task of bringing all the others to 
the attention of our readers that have come 
to our notice we intend, a little later in this 
note, to mention a few. 

In the personal letter already mentioned 
Mr. Crossman is annoyed at our seeming 
inconsistency in handing out the warning 
against anything smacking of personalities, 
etc., claiming that there was notning of an 
offensive nature in his June article. When 
we stated that if a reply was made to Mr. 
Newton’s September article that it must be 
“free from all malicious references and in- 
sinuations” we had particular reference to 
the spirit shown in communications (which 
we wished to eliminate) that had preceded 
the June article of Mr. Crossman’s, and 
hoped that he would profit by the advice. 
This will be perfectly plain to anyone who 
will take the trouble to read the—to Mr. 
Crossman at least—objectionable footnote. 
Please note the words “in view of the many 
past unpleasant feelings that have arisen,” 
etc. This plainly referred to articles pub- 
lished previous to the June article of Mr. 
Crossman. This article, by the way, con- 
tained nothing of an objectionable nature 
with the exception of a few unfortunate 
statements which, as we pointed out in a 
footnote, could but resultin a reopening of a 
controversy still fresh in the memory of all. 
The warning against making offensive state- 
ments was not handed out, however, for the 
special benefit of Mr. Crossman, but was in- 
tended as well for others who, noting the 
trail he had so plainly blazed, might feel in- 
clined to follow in his footsteps. This has 
not been heeded to any appreciable extent 
as will be noticed by reading the article that 
follows, and our only excuse for publishing 
it is that Mr. Crossman is under the impres- 
sion that it was unjust to publish Mr. New- 
ton’s article, containing as he alleges, per- 
sonalities, without giving him cpportunity to 
defend himself. 


While we recognize Mr. Crossman’s mer- 
its as a writer, we are free to state that 
the value of his articles are often lessened 
by the errors which they contain. Of course, 
anyone is apt to make mistakes, but we be- 
lieve it always best to acknowledge same 
when discovered, explaining plainly how they 
occurred, instead of contending that one is 
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right when the opposite has been clearly 
proven. Here are a few of the errors we 
have in mind: 

“Forty to forty-five grains W. A. powder 
in the Krag rifle gives a breech pressure of 
40,000 pounds.” He has never, to our knowl- 
edge, acknowledged this as an error, unless 
the statement recently made in the “Outer’s 
Book” that “the charge for the .30-40 car- 
tridge is 34 grains” can be considered such. 
In June Outdoor Life he gives the price of 
micro-calipers as $5.00; scales, $50.00. In the 
article that follows he names $4.50 to $7.00 
for the first, and $7.50 for the latter. In the 
June issue he states that “much may be 
learned by watching primers for pressure 
marks.” Note the apparent contradiction to 
this statement in the article that follows this. 
Also note that the 32-20 high-velocity car- 
tridge does not use the No. 1% primer, as 
stated, but the No. 1 W in the Winchester 
make and the No. 6% in the U. M. C. make. 
As to the primer being a reliable guide by 
which approximate pressures may be ob- 
served, we would call Mr. Crossman’s at- 
tention to the fact that Dr. Hudson has 
recommended this method, and, judging from 
the article by Mr. Crossman in the June, 
1908, issue, and the enthusiastic defense he 
offers in Dr. Hudson’s behalf, whom he 
claims was unjustly criticized by that arms 
authority and brilliant writer, Mr. De An- 
gelis, we must conclude that Dr. Hudson’s 
opinion in the matter must carry some 
weight, judging from the article mentioned 
we feel sure that Mr. Crossman considered 
him an authority at that time, though he 
may have changed his mind since. 


It is not proper, perhaps, for us to “take 
sides” in this dispute, but we cannot but be- 
lieve that Mr. Crossman has made a mis- 
take as regards Mr. Newton’s ability with 
firearms and his knowledge pertaining to the 
same. Mr. Newton we believe to be a mod- 
est man and not at all inclined to “blow 
his own horn,” and while we are certain 
that he requires no assistance from us in 
proclaiming his ability and achievements, we 
take pleasure in stating that we learn from 
good authority that at least two of the car- 
tridges he has developed have been placed 
on the market, while there is every prospect 
of a third being brought out soon by one of 
the prominent arms and cartridge compa- 
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nies. We also learn tnat the Ordnance 
Board is at present working upon three of 
Mr. Newton's ideas all of which we consider 
very valuable, and shall believe a mistake 
has been made if they are rejected. The 
fact that these ideas are being considered 
would seem to refute the statement that 
these suggestions find their way direct to 
the waste-basket, 

For years we have read, and always with 
profit, many of the interesting and valuable 
articles contributed by Mr. Newton to the 
various magazines, and, so far as we have 
been able to judge, he has yet to make his 
first erroneous statement. (It is true that 
the writer at one time differed from him 
as concerning probable sales of a certain 
proposed firearm.) Being a skillful marks- 
man and often engaged in experimental 
work along practical lines we doubt if there 
are many men as well qualified to write on 
the various subjects he has chosen as is 
Mr. Newton. 

The letters published herewith will close 
this controversy.—Editor. 


Crossman to Newton. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June issue 
of Outdoor Life I had an idea published, 
suggested by two practical hunting friends 
of mine, regarding a public testing of the 
different makes of rifles, pistols and shot- 
guns and the ammunition prepared for them 
by the various cartridge companies. The 
idea was not mine and I merely suggested 
it for the possible consideration of other 
readers of Outdoor Life, pointing out that it 
might be elaborated into a permanent pub- 
lic testing station for the benefit of the peo- 
ple who wished to have their rifles, loads or 
new bullets tried out by those qualified and 
equipped to do so. 

In the September pumber of your valu- 
able magazine I find a very virulent article 
by a Mr. Charles Newton, masquerading as 
a reply to this proposition but in reality con- 
tinuing a debate closed just a year and a 
half ago on the subject of the Linkletter 
loads—a debate in which the conclusions of 
Dr. Hudson proved Mr. Newton to be so 
wrong that he wisely decided to discontinue 
his side of it. That there is any occasion 
for dragging this old controversy into the 
light again I cannot see—except that some- 
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body cannot accept the conclusions of Dr. 
Hudson as final, take their exposé with a 
smile and let the matter rest. The editor 
of the Arms and Ammunition Department 
wisely asks that no personalities be used in 
expressing Opinions in this department or in 
replying to statements made—although his 
stand might be looked at a little askance 
in view of the temper of Mr. Newton's arti- 
cle—which seems entirely uncalled for. 
Therefore I shall refrain from saying any- 
thing which might prove disagreeable to 
Mr. Newton as to “experts” aud the unwis- 
dom of throwing bricks at others when your 
own residence consists mainly of glass and 
shall confine myself to the somewhat ques- 
tionable statements made by this gentle 
man—being careful to keep within the 
bounds of the “personality” limit set by the 
editor—as exemplified by this article of Mr. 
Newton’s, “O.K.’d” by the editor and being 
endorsed by a footnote written by him. 


I merely wish to state in preface that the 
statement of Mr. Newton’s that I have ever 
posed at any time as an “expert” in any 
line, either directly or indirectly, is simply 
to be characterized by the “shorter and ugly 
word”—which no one knows better than the 
gentleman responsible. It is true that I did 
write to Outdoor Life at one time a private 
letter protesting against a certain West- 
erner being allowed to air his dangerous 
loads in the columns of Outdoor Life and 
expressing the opinion that they were dan- 
gerous in the extreme—both in that they 
were in themselves dangerous in ordinary 
arms and in that they were described in 
incoherent language, which might easily be 
misunderstood—see Dr. Hudson’s interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Linkletter’s .44-40 load and the 
Doctor’s subsequent test both of the first 
rifle-load advocated and later of the much- 
discussed revolver load—which Mr. L. in- 
tended for a rifle, giving, however, 47,000 
pounds breech pressure. 


I was proven right by the findings of 
Dr. Hudson and my interpreiation of Mr. 
Linkletter’s .44-40 load was shared by those 
who are just as able to read and understand 
ordinary English as Mr. Newton himself. If 
this constitues setting myself up as an ex- 
pert then I have done so. I have not, how- 
ever, set myself up as a self-constituted ad- 
viser to the Ordnance Department of the 
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United States with findings consistently ig- 

nored by the board and which have been 
disproved in almost every case by the facts 
of the matter. 

I have hunted game larger than wood- 
chucks and I do not consider it necessary 
to rush into print in the magazines when I 
discover a rifle that will work satisfactorily 
on these little hole-diggers—albeit the arti- 
cle might prove of intense interest to the 
man who had never hunted game larger than 
the common house-cat. I do not appear in 
print on every subject under the sun con- 
nected with rifles and cartridges—from the 
technical standpoint—and yet religiously 
keep away from the target range or when 
I do shoot, confine myself to the impractical 
old-fashioned, useless, somewhat feminine 
“Schuetzen” game instead of using a rifle 
made for Americans. I do not need a rifle 
equipped with a palm rest and weighing 
about sixteen pounds to make occasional 
hits on the target. I shoot a rifle in a 
style that would make me of some use to 
my country if trouble should come or that 
would enable me to make hits in the game 
field; can shoot a fair score at the traps 
with the shotgun; don’t come home 
“skunked” when I go out after smal] game 
with the shotgun, and can usually keep on 
the target with a revolver—having been cap- 
tain in the past of a revolver team that was 
equal to any in the country. 


I am at present captain of the rifle team 
of the Los Angeies Rifle and Revolver Club 
—which defeated the Spokane and Tacoma 
teams recently—and I shoot a rifle when- 
ever occasion offers—not merely dream 
about slower twists or the proper way to 
murder woodchucks—said dreams founded 
on more theory than actual experience. 


These statements sound like boasting, 
but they are not intended in this way. I 
make them merely as a comparison between 
Mr. Newton—whose actual shooting with 
any arm under the sun is a deep, dark mys- 
tery—and myseif, whom he labels as “a self- 
constituted expert”—and then proceeds to 
tear off the title again with much ado, I 
humbly suggest that one of the best ways 
to find out useful things in regard to shoot- 
ing and arms is to shoot—not to pester the 
Ordnance Department with hali-baked ideas 
which are never again heard from. 


I am 
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not an expert—perhaps Mr. Newton is—in- 
asmuch as he tells us things that will en- 
able us to dispense with the testing station 
proposed—but my scores do appear in print 
—bad as they may be—as proof that I know 
at least enough of a rifle to make good in 
competitive shoots. 


Just why Mr. Newton takes it upon him- 
self-to inflict a musty chapter upon us from 
the history of the Linkletter controversy I 
do not know, but the ordinary, unprejudiced 
reader will conclude that Mr. Newton is 
“peeved” at something—that his article is 
not intended at all for information of the 
readers of Outdoor Life but merely to hit 
someone over the head with gleanings from 
pages of Outdoor Life two years old. My 
reference to “By Gosh and By Guess Ex- 
perts” did not have Mr. Newton in mind 
but referred to the man who advocated loads 
which Dr. Hudson afterwards proved would 
develop about 100% more pressure than was 
safe to use. I happen to know that Mr. 
Newton has a very complete outfit, 1s very 
well-informed in his line—albeit not a prac- 
tical shot—and not at all to be classified as 
above. Nor was my reference to Mr. New- 
ton’s poor guess with any intention of hit- 
ting him over the head under the guise of 
an article on the station idea but to illus- 
trate that such a station might be a good 
thing in view of the fact that even Mr. New- 
ton might be mistaken—and he advises the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. 

I stated before that the station idea was 
not mine, but suggested by a Seattle hunter, 
and boosted by Dr. Marston of Minneapolis, 
who had been having troubles in finding a 
proper load for his 9 mm Mannlicher. There 
is no use in again going over the possible 
advantages of such a station; these were 
set forth in the article in the June number; 
but I fail to find that Mr. Newton has proven 
that the ordinary man who is interested in 
the rifle, the revolver or the shotgun but 
who is not enough interested to invest in a 
micrometer costing from $4.50 to $7.00 and 
scales costing $7.50 in addition to other ex- 
pensive accessories for careful measuring 
and tests of loads and arms, would not be 
pleased at the idea of having some one 
place open to him for a nominal fee where 
he might have such tests and measurements 











made. Mr. Newton’s pressure test by the 
conditions of the primer is a trifle too old 


to be interesting to the rifleman any longer 
and it is as inaccurate as it is old. For 


instance a hard primer will not show pres- 
sures that may be dangerous in a soft steel 
barrel and a soft primer may show presum- 
able pressures that will frighten the experi- 
menter to death. For instance the primer 
used in the Winchester .32-20 high-velocity 
cartridge, the 1%, shows ridges around the 
firing pin that in the hard No. 9 U. M. C. 
primer would more than demonstrate that 
it was time to quit—and a little more, yet 
this load is not at all dangerous in the rifle 
designed for it. 

Mr. N. may argue that the shooter should 
know his primers but he forgets that there 
are a good many intelligent men who lack 
the time to delve into the darkest mysteries 
of primers and loads and yet who believe 
that a certain cartridge that they prefer 
would be still better with a little higher 
velocity or with some other change. What 
are such men to do? 


As to the readiness of the cartridge com- 
panies to do testing of the various loads of 
riflemen, I merely suggest that Mr. Newton 
write Dr. H. F. Marston of Minneapolis, as 
to the assistance he received from this de- 
partment of the cartridge factories in his 
endeavor to work up a load in his 9 mm. that 
would develop the proper velocity. 


Mr. Newton’s statement that anyone can 
test the comparative strength of two differ- 
ent actions by merely loading them until 
they let go, is worthy of note as exemplify- 
ing intense thought. This idea occurred to 
none of us before, I am’ sure; it is entirely 
original. Did the idea never occur to the 
Buffalo gentleman that there might be some 
riflemen or revolver cranks who could not 
afford to blow up two arms costing from 
$10 to $25 apiece and yet would be interest- 
ed in the results of such a test? I have as 
yet to hear of Mr. Newton trying out that 
much-vaunted load of a black powder shell 
loaded to the base of a metal-patched bul- 
let with W. A. powder, which he says can 
be fired with entire safety. Why does he 


not give us the result of this test? It 
would merely entail the blowing up of a ri- 
fle at the worst. 

Mr. N. and I quarreled for abont six ie- 
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sues of Outdoor Life as to what we each 
said and didn’t say about powder charges— 
to the mind of the ordinary reader quarreled 
ad nauseam—and I am one of the guilty 
ones, too, but why Mr. N. again drags out 
this debate I cannot see. Mr. Newton at 
the time was set on a hair-trigger and ex- 
ploded prematurely on the supposition that 
I recommended 40 to 45 grains of W. A. 
powder in the Krag—making this statement 
in one of his articles to illustrate how close- 
ly he reads—and to show that he knew the 
proper charge for the .30-40 if nothing else, 
which he seemed anxious to have us know. 

In the paragraph on the fit of factory 
bullets, we again find the expression, “self- 
anointed expert,” which, strangely enough, 
escaped the argus-eyed editor, intent on dis- 
covering personalities. I have before point- 
ed out the difference between Mr. Newton 
and myself and have shown that Mr. New- 
ton’s principal amusement is firing ideas at 
the Ordnance Department—without first 
having tried them—and which were careful- 
ly filed in the pigeonhole marked “Newton” 
leading direct to the wastebasket. I there- 
fore cheerfully accept the “self-anointed ex- 
pert” epithet—it is conferred by one who is 
an authority in the process of “self-anoint- 
ing” and leave it to the readers of Outdoor 
Life as to the fitness of “self-constitued ad- 
viser to the Ordnance Department” for the 
other gentleman. 

The fit of the bullet of the factory car- 
tridges is a minor detail, as I stated last 
summer, and which has been again un- 
earthed by the indefatigable Mr. Newton. 
When our factories believe the users have 
come to the point where it is safe to make 
a tight fitting bullet, or where they keep 
their arms in such shape that accurate am- 
munition is appreciated, they make their 
ammunition ag it should be made.* 





*Evidently Mr. Crossman has not kept well 
informed on this subject or he would know 
that the largest arms and ammunition fac- 
tory in the world has made such changes in 
the boring of their high power rifles, or in- 
creased the diameter of their metal patched 
bullets, so that the bullet fits to the bottom 
of the grooves, or the bullets are slightly 
larger than the barrel measuring from the 
bottom of the grooves. In other sizes, where 
possible, similar changes have been made 
which goes to prove that Lieutenant Whel- 
en's campaign was not in vain, and that at 
least one factory (the largest) has come to 
that point where they believe the average 
shooter can be allowed the use of tight-fit- 
ting bullets. Still there have been some rifles 
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on the market for years shooting such am- 
munition with no accidents occurring so far 
as we are aware.—Editor). 


The ammunition used by our Palma team 
was without equal anywhere on the globe 
at that time—it was made for men who 
could appreciate it and was made for rifles 
that were in good condition. The stuff shot 
by our Olympic team was still finer and 
this year every factory in the country, as 
well as the government arsenals turned out 
ammunition that, by machine-rest test, 
proved to be superior to anything the world 
had ever seen before. The bullets of this 
ammunition fitted properly. 


Sporting bullets, as pointed out by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, are made too small and the 
cartridges are often loaded carelessly but it 
must not be forgotten that the factories are 
glad to meet the demands of the general 
public—even though a few of us cranks may 
carp at their cold-blooded attitude. It is a 
fact—an unpalatable one—but a fact never- 
theless—that four out of five of our sport- 
ing rifles are not cared for properly. It is 
not confined to the city men who shoot but 
about twice a year at game, nor is it a 
fault attributable to outdoor men, hunters 
and guides or backwoodsmen alone. Anyone 
doubting this has but to step into some sec- 
ond-hand store or pawnshop where second- 
hand rifles are commonly gathered and ex- 
amine some of the arms. Even though the 
proprietor has put them into fair shape most 
of them will bear the marks of ill-usage and 
neglect. On a recent bear hunt in the north- 
ern California country there were seven of 
us—three city men and four mountaineers. 
Of the four rifles of the mountain-men, not 
one had been kept in good shape; one had 
been cleaned out every once in a while but 
had been allowed to rust until the entire 
barrel was rough and pitted, while the other 
three were simply unspeakablo. As one of 
the men said, “as long as we kin see through 
’em, they’ll shoot all right for b’ar.” Just 
stop and recollect the different sporting ri- 
fles you have examined; watch the next 
dozen, and see whether or not I am justi- 
fied in this statement—that the average 
sporting rifle is not cared for in a fashion 
to make accurate ammunition for it worth 
while or to make tight-fitting billets—with 
the increase in pressure—safe in the foul 
condition of many of the barrels in which 
it Is used. 
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The factories are cold-blooded, they make 
ammunition for the general public—not for 
the few cranks, and if they find that the av- 
erage run of sporting rifle is so neglected 
that even the most accurate ammunition will 
be inaccurate in it, then they will not trou- 
ble to make their cartridges better than the 
rifle. Target shots care for their rifles 
through necessity—they appreciate that neg- 
lected rifles will not give good results, while 
military shots have to care for their rifles 
even were they disposed to neglect them— 
therefore the companies make good ammuni- 
tion for the good rifles. 

The fit of the bullet is a minor detail— 
one easily attended to if the use to which 
it is to be put justifies it—neglected if the 
demand does not warrant the attention. 

Mr. Newton, not being a hunter and never 
having seen a hunting rifle that has been 
used for real hunting, of course does not ap- 
preciate this seeming neglect of the facto- 
ries—due to the neglect of those owning the 
rifles in the main. 

Mr. Newton’s letter would seem to the 
unprejudiced person to be entirely uncalled 
for—to stray off from the ostensible sub- 
ject of discussion into personalities and for- 
gotten debates. We must therefore conclude 
that my references to “By Gosh and By 
Guess Experts,” while not intended for him, 
must have found a very tender and sore 
spot on his epidermis and jabbed that spot 
hard. Such expressions as “self-anointed ex- 
perts” used in reply to an article in which 
he was not mentioned, only go to prove this 
conclusion. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 

California. 





Edward C. Crossman. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January, 
1908, issue of Outdoor Life, appeared an 
article by a Western corespondent, describ- 
ing some special loads which he had worked 
up for different arms, some other descrip- 
tions of other charges having theretofore 
been published by him in prior issues. In 
the February, 1908, number, appeared two 
letters, signed with the name which heads 
this article, and which were couched in lan- 
guage such as gentlemen do not use in the 
East. The contents of the letters, eliminat- 
ing the verbal pyrotechnics, consisted of a 
garbling of the description of the load men- 
tioned, representing that it was for a re- 

















volver, while the load was particularly stat- 
ed to be for a rifle, and the balance was Mr. 
Crossman’s opinion, that the charge was too 
great for safety, and provided for the future 
restraint of the offending correspondent. The 
writer, not appreciating the language in 
which the criticism was based, replied, join- 
ing in the opinion that the load, as restated 
by Mr. Crossman, was dangerous, and that 
such loads should not be published, as per- 
sons might be led into trouble by trying 
them; also the article pointed out some dis- 
crepancies in Mr. Crossman’s letters and 
was published in the March, 1908, issue. 

Then followed a discussion, through the 
columns of your magazine which was unduly 
protracted, until the writer wrote a final 
article, sent it to Mr. Crossman for reply 
and both were published in the August, 1908, 
issue, and the matter was called off, much 
to the relief, doubtless, of the readers of 
Outdoor Life. 


In the June, 1909, issue, Mr. Crossman 
published an article in which he referred by 
implication to the closed controversy in such 
terms that as the editor stated, it could not 
result otherwise than in reopening it, and to 
this the writer replied, in the September, 
1909, issue, pointing out some of Mr. Cross- 
man’s past statements, showing volume and 
page where they were made. Mr. Crossman 
has replied to this, and, reciprocating my 
action of last year, his article has been for- 
warded to me for answer to the end that the 
matter may be again closed, this time to 
stay closed, we trust. 

Of the matters that merit attention, the 
first is the reiteration that the writer had 
expressed opinions regarding certain cart- 
ridges which had been refuted by the con- 
clusions of Dr. Hudson. I discussed this 
and asked for reports of the alleged tests 
in the article in the September issue, but 
they are not forthcoming as yet. 

The next ground of complaint is that I 
stated that he posed as an expert, which 
statement merited the “short and ugly 
word.” I was under the impression that 
Mr. Crossman considered himself an expert, 
my impression being drawn from the posi- 
tive manner in which he discussed rifles 
and ammunition in the series of articles 
above alluded to and elsewhere. 

In the National Sportsman for August, 
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1908, is a long article by him on the relative 
advantages of polt action rifles over the lev- 
er action type concluding with this state 
ment: 

“The foreign sporting rifle, in every point 
that goes to make up a fine instrument of 
precision has the American product backed 
off the map.” (page 255.) As this is not 
stated as a matter of opinion, but a direct 
assertion of an incontrovertible fact, I con- 
cluded that “he spake as one having author- 
ity,” and must be an expert to justify his 
so doing. 

In the National Sportsman for March, 
1909, pages 421 to 426, is anocher letter on 
the same subject, from which I quote: 

“This sort of stuff (another correspon- 
dent’s ideas) is rather wearisome to the well 
informed rifleman.” (page 421.) 

“There is no stauncher admirer of the 
American rifle then I am, but there are 
many points in which it is deficient and 
could easily be remedied. These weak points 
I have pointed out,” (page 423) and yet an 
unappreciative world will not avail itself of 
this pillar of fire. 

Addressing another corresponaent, in the 
same article, he says: “You are not a good 
rifle shot, merely a good game snot at 
short distances; I will guarantee to take a 
Krag, or, better still, a New Springfield, 
and make a good score at unknown dis- 
tances. * * * The trouble that you 
conjure up of not being able to judge dis- 
tances is a mere bugbear. With a tele- 
scope sight, having the vertical crosshair 
graduated, and knowing your rifle you would 
have very little trouble in estimating dis- 
tances.” (page 425.) The above was writ- 
ten in reply to the skepticism expressed 
by the correspondent regarding the prac- 
ticability of hitting antelope at 1,500 yards 
at every other shot, actual distance being 
unknown. If such a performance were pos- 
sible it would at once stamp the rifleman 
as undoubtedly the greatest expert who ever 
has or ever will live. 


His standing in life is attempted to be 
stated in the following from the same ar- 
ticle: “As I write for a living, I make it 
a point to keep abreast the times in the 
science of arms and shooting,” (page 424), 
and he concludes his five-page effort with 
a clarion exhortation to “Hear from the men 
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who know.” (page 425.) Therefore I na- 
turally considered, from the length, empha- 
sis and positiveness of his articles, that he 
was the “man who knew” and must be 
an expert. 

This, evidently is not posing as an ex- 
pert, therefore I wish to publicly apologize 
to Mr. Crossman for the statement, and my 
humiliation is the deeper because of the 
fact that I did not recognize the fact that 
he was not an expert from his writings as 
it indicates the grossest carelessness on my 
part. 

No expert, and no person at all versed in 
rifle shooting would have made the different 
errors concerning it quoted in my letter in 
the September 1909, issue. Nor would any 
rifleman of intelligence certify to the vera- 
city of a man who claimed to be able to 
kill antelope at every other shot at all 
ranges up to 1,500 yards, as Mr. Crossman 
did in the National Sportsman articles above 
quoted. This shooting was claimed to have 
been done with a Mannlicher 8mm rifle, 
practically a counterpart of the New Spring- 
field, mode] 1904 cartridge, as far as ballis- 
tics are concerned, and this cartridge, when 
fired at 1,500 yards permits the bullet to 
drop 21 feet in passing over the last 100 
yards; therefore it would be necessary to 
estimate distance within 15 feet in order 
to score. Therefore the absolute impossi- 
bility of performing the feat certified to 
would be absolutely patent to any. well- 
posted rifleman. 


In Outer’s Book for August, 1909, page 163, 
Mr. Crossman states in substance that be- 
cause a bullet drops 16 feet the first second, 
it must necessarily drop one-fourth of 16 
feet or four feet the first quarter second, 
forgetting entirely that the bullet falls with 
a uniformly accelerated motion and would 
fall one foot the first quarter gecond, 3 feet 
the second quarter, 5 feet the third quarter 
and 7 feet the last quarter. Therefore the 
more abject I can make my apology to Mr. 
Crossman for saying he was an expert, the 
better I will be pleased. 

Mr. Crossman does not rush into print 
whenever he discovers a new type of rifle 
of greater efficiency than any now in use for 
small game, and does not use a Schuetzen 
rifle, the implication being that the writer 
commits these offenses. Also Mr. Cross- 
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man’s scores are published, whether good or 
bad, while mine are not. 

This is true. I never yet heard of Mr. 
Crossman discovering anything in the shape 
of firearms which someone else did not first 
make and show him, and personally I con- 
sider a description of a new type of rifle ful- 
ly as interesting as someone’s score made on 
the range, unless it be an exceptionally good 
score. And I congratulate Mr. Crossman 
upon being such a good marksman, and upon 
the cheerfulness with which he tells it him- 
self. 

Mr. Crossman complains that I am rapping 
him over the head with gleanings from the 
back pages of Outdoor Life. If so he will 
concede that those gleanings are from his 
own pen, are correctly quoted and the num- 
ber and page where they can be found is 
given in each instance that they may be 
verified. 

This being done, Mr. Crossman cannot 
blame me if the things which he made pub- 
lic in 1908 do not look well in 1909. I was 
of the impression, when I first read the ar- 
ticles quoted, that a time might come when 
he would be ashamed of them, and I am 
pieased that it has come so soon, since the 
only motive in writing my criticisms of his 
statements was to hasten that time and thus 
impress upon the gentleman the advisability 
of thinking a little before writing a great 
deal. 

If the outcome should be a little more 
courteous treatment of others in his contri- 
butions to the literature of sport and a little 
more accuracy in the statements handed out 
as facts, then this wearisome controversy 
will not have been in vain. 

The writer is charged with advising the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. Where Mr. Crossman obtained his 
information upon which this charge was 
based I cannot tell. 


If the alleged advice given the Ordnance 
Department were submitted through the col- 
umns of the public press it would scarcely 
be honored with a separate pigeon hole, 
whether that pigeon hole connected direct 
with the waste basket or not, and if it 
came through the medium of private letters 
I do not see how Mr. Crossman would have 
knowledge of them unless he be connected 
with the Ordnance Department, and this 


























connection would be either official, where 
the letter would be submitted to him in 
the ordinary course of business, or he must 
be the “ra-a-gs and bottles” man who takes 
care of the junk—and of this I have no evi- 
dence. 

In fact the only time I ever saw Mr. Cross- 
man mentioned in connection with the 
Ordnance Department was twice last winter 
after he had visited the United States 
School of Musketry at Monterey, California, 
and written a series of articles describing 
what he had observed there which were 
published in Arms & The Man last fall. 
One of these articles was noticed by the 
military authorities because the statements 
therein were merely incorrect (see Arms 
& The Man for December 31, 1908, . page 
271), and the other occasion was because 
they were both incorrect and insulting (See 
editor’s apology, Arms & The Man for March 
25, 1909, page 516, where the excuse offered 
is that Mr. Crossman’s statements should 
not be taken seriously). 

Further it seems a little singular that 
the alleged communications should have 
been, as stated by Mr. Crossman, both ig- 
nored and proven to be erroneous, as it 
is difficult to comprehend how they could 
be proven erroneous without some atten- 
tion having been paid them and if any 
attention were paid them it was difficult 
to see how they were ignored. 

The writer is next charged with not be- 
ing a big game hunter. Replying to this 
he must plead in defense that he has never 
written of big game hunting, and has yet 
to learn from an authoritative source that 
no one should be allowed to use or speak 
of a rifle unless he has taken a preliminary 
course of training in a slaughter house. In 
the East the test of a rifleman is whether 
or not he is skillful in the use of the rifle 
or familiar with the physical laws which 
govern the science of ballistics, or both. A 
man may have gone upon innumerable big 
game hunts, may have stained his hands 
with the blood of a multitude of deer, elk 
or moose, which are nearly always, if the 
statements of the hunters can be accepted, 
killed at comparatively short range, and 
may not yet be a rifleman. 
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On the other hand, if a man has earnestly 
and intelligently studied the construction, 
use and improvement of the rifle and its 
cartridges, familiarized himself with the 
natural laws governing the flight of bullets, 
the action of powders, light, wind, drift and 
the thousand and one things which tend 
to land the bullet elsewhere than in the 
bullseye, and acquired proficiency in the art 
of directing the missile to its billet, he 
might be called a rifleman, even though he 
has never shed a single gallon of innocent 
blood, and his conclusions might be of just 
as much interest to the average reader as 
thrilling tales of “How I killed the bear.” Mr. 
Crossman well illustrates this point when 
he speaks of the condition of the rifles car- 
ried by the guides. The men who thinks 
“so long as we kin see through them they 
will shoot straight enough for b’ar’” would 
hardly be called a rifleman in the East, 
but he fills Mr. Crossman’s requirements 
completely to the exclusion of the leader 
of last year’s Bisley tests. In fact the 
writer is of the opinion that it takes more 
skill as a rifleman to kill a 10-pound wood- 
chuck at 200 yards than to>kill a deer, elk 
or grizzly at the ranges at which they are 
usually shot. The woodchuck shooter 
might not be able to stalk the deer, but 
this is due, not to his not being a good 
rifleman, but to his not being a good 
stalker, and when it comes to stalking, an 
Indian will usually carry off the honors in 
equal strife. 

I am pleased to note that the fit of the 
bullet is still a minor detail, but a little 
surprised to learn that this means that the 
shooting public cannot be trusted with full 
sized bullets as yet: they are minors. He 
does not dispute that the fit of the bullet 
is of first importance when accuracy is de- 
sired, but the common herd are not entitled 
to accurate results until the factories have 
decided that they have attained their ma- 
jority. Another apology is due because I 
did not understand what was meant by 
“minor detail.” I supposed it was equiva- 
lent to “unimportant,” but it seems to mean 
“reserved for minors.” 

CHARLES NEWTON. 
New York. 
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who know.” (page 425.) Therefore I na- 
turally considered, from the length, empha- 
sis and positiveness of his articles, that he 
was the “man who knew” and must be 
an expert. 

This, evidently is not posing as an ex- 
pert, therefore I wish to publicly apologize 
to Mr. Crossman for the statement, and my 
humiliation is the deeper because of the 
fact that I did not recognize the fact that 
he was not an expert from his writings as 
it indicates the grossest carelessness on my 
part. 

No expert, and no person at all versed in 
rifle shooting would have made the different 
errors concerning it quoted in my letter in 
the September 1909, issue. Nor would any 
rifleman of intelligence certify to the vera- 
city of a man who claimed to be able to 
kill antelope at every other shot at all 
ranges up to 1,500 yards, as Mr. Crossman 
did in the National Sportsman articles above 
quoted. This shooting was claimed to have 
been done with a Mannlicher 8mm rifle, 
practically a counterpart of the New Spring- 
field, model 1904 cartridge, as far as ballis- 
tics are concerned, and this cartridge, when 
fired at 1,500 yards permits the bullet to 
drop 21 feet in passing over the last 100 
yards; therefore it would be necessary to 
estimate distance within 15 feet in order 
to score. Therefore the absolute impossi- 
bility of performing the feat certified to 
would be absolutely patent to any. well- 
posted rifleman. 


In Outer’s Book for August, 1909, page 163, 
Mr. Crossman states in substance that be- 
cause a bullet drops 16 feet the first second, 
it must necessarily drop one-fourth of 16 
feet or four feet the first quarter second, 
forgetting entirely that the bullet falls with 
a uniformly accelerated motion and would 
fall one foot the first quarter gecond, 3 feet 
the second quarter, 5 feet the third quarter 
and 7 feet the last quarter. Therefore the 
more abject I can make my apology to Mr. 
Crossman for saying he was an expert, the 
better I will be pleased. 

Mr. Crossman does not rush into print 
whenever he discovers a new type of rifle 
of greater efficiency than any now in use for 
small game, and does not use a Schuetzen 
rifle, the implication being that the writer 
commits these offenses. Also Mr. Cross- 
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man’s scores are published, whether good or 
bad, while mine are not. 

This is true. I never yet heard of Mr. 
Crossman discovering anything in the shape 
of firearms which someone else did not first 
make and show him, and personally I con- 
sider a description of a new type of rifle ful- 
ly as interesting as someone’s score made on 
the range, unless it be an exceptionally good 
score. And I congratulate Mr. Crossman 
upon being such a good marksman, and upon 
the cheerfulness with which he tells it him- 
selt. 

Mr. Crossman complains that I am rapping 
him over the head with gleanings from the 
back pages of Outdoor Life. If so he will 
concede that those gleanings are from his 
own pen, are correctly quoted and the num- 
ber and page where they can be found is 
given in each instance that they may be 
verified. 

This being done, Mr. Crossman cannot 
blame me if the things which he made pub- 
lic in 1908 do not look well in 1909. I was 
of the impression, when I first read the ar- 
ticles quoted, that a time might come when 
he would be ashamed of them, and I am 
pieased that it has come so soon, since the 
only motive in writing my criticisms of his 
statements was to hasten that time and thus 
impress upon the gentleman the advisability 
of thinking a little before writing a great 
deal. 

If the outcome should be a little more 
courteous treatment of others in his contri- 
butions to the literature of sport and a little 
more accuracy in the statements handed out 
as facts, then this wearisome controversy 
will not have been in vain. 

The writer is charged with advising the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. Where Mr. Crossman obtained his 
information upon which this charge was 
based I cannot tell. i 


If the alleged advice given the Ordnance 
Department were submitted through the col- 
umns of the public press it would scarcely 
be honored with a separate pigeon hole, 
whether that pigeon hole connected direct 
with the waste basket or not, and if it 
came through the medium of private letters 
I do not see how Mr. Crossman would have 
knowledge of them unless he be connected 
with the Ordnance Department, and this 





























connection would be either official, where 
the letter would be submitted to him in 
the ordinary course of business, or he must 
be the “ra-a-gs and bottles” man who takes 
care of the junk—and of this I have no evi- 
dence. 

In fact the only time I ever saw Mr. Cross- 
man mentioned in connection with the 
Ordnance Department was twice last winter 
after he had visited the United States 
School of Musketry at Monterey, California, 
and written a series of articles describing 
what he had observed there which were 
published in Arms & The Man last fall. 
One of these articles was noticed by the 
military authorities because the statements 
therein were merely incorrect (see Arms 
& The Man for December 31, 1908, . page 
271), and the other occasion was because 
they were both incorrect and insulting (See 
editor’s apology, Arms & The Man for March 
25, 1909, page 516, where the excuse offered 
is that Mr. Crossman’s statements should 
not be taken seriously). 

Further it seems a little singular that 
the alleged communications should have 
been, as stated by Mr. Crossman, both ig- 
nored and proven to be erroneous, as it 
is difficult to comprehend how they could 
be proven erroneous without some atten- 
tion having been paid them and if any 
attention were paid them it was difficult 
to see how they were ignored. 

The writer is next charged with not be- 
ing a big game hunter. Replying to this 
he must plead in defense that he has never 
written of big game hunting, and has yet 
to learn from an authoritative source that 
no one should be allowed to use or speak 
of a rifle unless he has taken a preliminary 
course of training in a slaughter house. In 
the East the test of a rifleman is whether 
or not he is skillful in the use of the rifle 
or familiar with the physical laws which 
govern the science of ballistics, or both. A 
man may have gone upon innumerable big 
game hunts, may have stained his hands 
with the blood of a multitude of deer, elk 
or moose, which are nearly always, if the 
statements of the hunters can be accepted, 
killed at comparatively short range, and 
may not yet be a rifleman. 
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On the other hand, if a man has earnestly 
and intelligently studied the construction, 
use and improvement of the rifle and its 
cartridges, familiarized himself with the 
natural laws governing the flight of bullets, 
the action of powders, light, wind, drift and 
the thousand and one things which tend 
to land the bullet elsewhere than in the 
bullseye, and acquired proficiency in the art 
of directing the missile to its billet, he 
might be called a rifleman, even though he 
has never shed a single gallon of innocent 
blood, and his conclusions might be of just 
as much interest to the average reader as 
thrilling tales of “How I killed the bear.” Mr. 
Crossman well illustrates this point when 
he speaks of the condition of the rifles car- 
ried by the guides. The men who thinks 
“so long as we kin see through them they 
will shoot straight enough for b’ar” would 
hardly be called a rifleman in the East, 
but he fills Mr. Crossman’s requirements 
completely to the exclusion of the leader 
of last year’s Bisley tests. In fact the 
writer is of the opinion that it takes more 
skill as a rifleman to kill a 10-pound wood- 
chuck at 200 yards than to>kill a deer, elk 
or grizzly at the ranges at which they are 
usually shot. The woodchuck shooter 
might not be able to stalk the deer, but 
this is due, not to his not being a good 
rifleman, but to his not being a good 
stalker, and when it comes to stalking, an 
Indian will usually carry off the honors in 
equal strife. 

I am pleased to note that the fit of the 
bullet is still a minor detail, but a little 
surprised to learn that this means that the 
shooting public cannot be trusted with full 
sized bullets as yet: they are minors. He 
does not dispute that the fit of the bullet 
is of first importance when accuracy is de- 
sired, but the common herd are not entitled 
to accurate results until the factories have 
decided that they have attained their ma- 
jority. Another apology is due because I 
did not understand what was meant by 
“minor detail.” I supposed it was equiva- 
lent to “unimportant,” but it seems to mean 
“reserved for minors.” 

CHARLES NEWTON. 
New York. 
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The .32-40 As An All Around Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words on a subject which, although 
quite a good deal has been written on it 
recently in the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment of your magazine, may prove of 
interest to a good many sportsmen, and that 
is in regard to the .32-40 H. P. being an 
all-around rifle. 


I read with a good deal of interest the 
article by “J. L. D,” in the May issue, 
comparing the shape of the .32-40 and 332. 
Special shells, and also the accuracy of the 
two. He says the .32-40 is a straight taper 
shell, and therefore holds the bullet only 
by the crimp and the base of the bullet be- 
ing about % inch from the mouth of the 
shell must be somewhat loose—so loose that 
he has found particles of powder on the 
sides of a bullet that had been shot, where 
it had wedged in between the side ofthe bul- 
let and the shell.* I was surprised to see 
that, in fact, I couldn’t believe that the 
.32-40, being as it is one of the most accu- 
rate cartridges in existence had so serious 
a fault. In another article also some time 
before this someone said the same as “J. 
L. D,” while still another gentleman said 
that such was not the case, that the bullet 
fit tight in the shell for its whole length. 
I did not own a .32-40 rifle at that time, but 
I had been thinking of buying one, so I made 
up my mind I would find out for sure the 
exact state of affairs concerning the shape 
of that shell. Accordingly I wrote three 
letters—one each to the Marlin, Winches- 
ter and U. M. C. Companies and this is 
what I found out: The Marlin company 
says that while it is called a straight taper 
shell, it has two different tapers, that form 
the end of the shell, or muzzle to the base 
of the bullet being so slight as to be hardly 
noticeable, while from there to the head the 
taper increases. In order to prove that 
there was no air space at the base of the 
bullet they seated a bullet in a shell and 
cut the shell off near the base of the bul- 
let and sent it to me. I can plainly see 





(*Note.—Evidently the misunderstanding 
on this point has come about by parties in re- 
loading not resizing their shells, which may 
have become swollen from frequent firing in 
arms chambered too loose, and as a conse- 
— bullets fitted loosely in shells,—Ed- 

or. 


that the fit is just as tight as it could 
be without swelling the shell. They also 
say that chambers of rifles show this slight 
straightness to conform to the shape of the 
shell. 

The U. M. C. Company says the shell is 
straight from the mouth of the shell to the 
base of the bullet, particularly so on the 
inside, and that all well made rifles will 
show this slight straightness in the cham- 
ber. I have mislaid the letter I got from the 
Winchester Compary, but I remember they 
said practically the same thing. 


This was enough to settle the question 
beyond all doubt in my mind. I have a 
.32-40 rifle now, a Savage saddle gun model, 
and I have shot it probably 300 times with 
all kinds of loads and I find it is all I had 
hoped for and a good deal more. For va- 
riety of loads and accuracy I don’t see how 
it could be beaten. 

As far as power is concerned the U. M. 
C. H. P. load is certainly sufficiently pow- 
erful for anything, excepting possibly moose 
and grizzly bear. The Winchester Com- 
pany says their .351 S. L. is powerful enough 
for the largest game; and the .32-40 is 
about 300 ft. lbs. better than that. Let me 
compare a few of the figures taken from 
the tables of energies in the Ideal Hand- 
book. The U. M. C. catalog gives their 
.32-40 H. P. load as 1,558 ft. lbs. from the 
Handbook, .351 S. L. 1,295 ft. Ibs.; .382 Spe- 
cial 1,585 ft. lbs.; .303 Savage 1,564 ft Ibs.; 
.40-70 black 1,335 ft. Ibs.; .40-110 Express 
1,395 ft. Ibs.; .44-40 W.H. V., 999 ft. Ibs.; .45- 
70-500 W. S. G. 1,542 ft. Ibs.; .45-90 black 
1,457 ft lbs.; .80 W. C. F. 1,449 ft. Ibs. 

Paul Walter in his article in the April 
number writes on this same subject, com- 
paring the .32-40 with other rifles for ,all- 
around work, and says that after using 
nearly all of the rifles on the market of 
American make and some of the foreign 
ones, the .32-40 Savage comes about as near 
being an all-around rifle as there is to be 
had. I would like to shake hands with the 
this gentleman. He and I are about of the 
same mind on one subject, anyway. 

There is one other thing I would like to 
mention, then I will stop, and that is in 
regard to the article by Chauncy Thomas 
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in the May number, in which he answers 
a question from J. W. Votaw. Mr. Votaw 
wanted to know what is meant by the ft. 
Ibs. energy of a certain cartridge, and what 
method is used to find it when given the 
velocity and weight of bullet. It didn’t 
seem to me as though Mr. Thomas’ answer 
to the question quite filled the bill, and as 
I had been wondering for some time myself 
just what those figures meant, I looked it 
up. In a reliable work on physics and me- 
chanics I find this formulae: 

To find the kinetic energy of a projectile: 

wv'*=e, 
2g 
where— 

v=velocity in feet per sec. 

w=weight of projectile in pounds. 

g—32.16—acceleration due to the force of 
gravity. 

e=kinetic energy in ft. lbs. 

I will admit that I am not far enough up 
in physics to fully understand the formula, 
but there it is and if anybody has the weight 
of the bullet and velocity he can easily find 
the kinetic energy of that bullet. It is plain 
to see that this is dependent on the weight 
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of the bullet and its velocity equally and 
also that about the nearest way to find the 
killing power of a cartridge is to find its 
kinetic energy. This is the formula to use 
to find the figures given in ballistic data in 
the Ideal Handbook and the various cata- 
logs. 

Well, I guess that is about all for now, 
but after I use this rifle this fall I will prob- 
ably have more praise for it. 

I would like to ask one little question be- 
fore I stop and I am afraid it will be a hard 
one for any one to answer. Why doesn’t 
Marlin or Winchester make a repeater to 
handle the .25 Stevens R.F. or why doesn’t 
the Stevens Company make their repeater 
to handle it? This in a 26 or 28 inch bar- 
rel would be a “dandy” for squirrels or 
hawks or wild turkeys. But I guess there are 
a good many guns that sportsmen would like 
to have that for some reason or other, un- 
known to anyone but the manufacturers 
themselves, are not on the market. 

Illinois. “KAPOOCH.” 





(Note—The Stevens Company make their 
No. 80 gallery repeater for the .25 Stevens 
rim fire cartridge.—Editor.) 


Concerning Revolver Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since Mr. Haines’ 
article in Outdoor Life was published re- 
garding a proper rear sight for revolvers, 
I have received many letters from all over 
the country wanting to know if I could make 
these sights and fit revolvers with same. 

I have been making and fitting about this 
same sight on revolvers for the last twenty 
years. It would save me a lot of writing 
if you will inform the readers of Outdoor 
Life in an early issue to this effect and 
that our charges for making this rear sight 
to fit Colts and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
is $2.50 and the revolver must be mailed to 
me to have the sight fitted and tested, and 
we require enough postage sent for return- 
ing the arm. 

I usually put on such sights as I am send- 
ing you, if it is left to my own judgment, 
and that is a low back slanting sight, the 


groove for which I cut well back in the 
frame, so as not to weaken the frame, and 
the sight will not stick up so high as to 
catch in the holster, It is low enough down 
so that the bottom of the notch comes about 
at the bottom of the sight groove in either 
the Colts or Smith & Wesson revolvers, so 
that a front sight of ordinary Leight can be 
used, and if the revolver is sent in to us 
by our customer, we usually fit the sight 
with adjusting screws and make about the 
same style and shape sight for the 1902 
and 1905 Model Smith & Wesson and the 
new Colts Army Special, also the Colts 
Frontier and Bisley Model revolvers. 

I have sighted up many revolvers for for- 
est rangers, officers, hunters and trappers 
all over the West and they gave perfect 
satisfaction. 


Washington. W. F. SHEARD. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


“Halifax,” Pueblo, Colo.—I have one of the 
old mode] Colt double action Army revol- 


vers, .45 calibre, {n which the cylinder is 
locked by the same dog which is used to 
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make it revolve. I should be glad to know 
what either you or your subscribers know 
of this model with regard especially to the 
strength and safety of this method of lock- 
ing the cylinder. The Colts people do not 
make this model now and I should like to 
know the reason. 


Answer—The method mentioned of lock- 
ing the cylinder in this revolver was one 
weak point in this weapon, as after a few 
years’ use (often less) the cylinder became 
shaky, due to not having a proper cylinder 
locking device. The introduction of the Colt 
New Service, which is a much better arm, 
no doubt accounts for the manufacture of 
the old .45 D. A. being stopped. 


Carl Peterson, Washburn, N. D., in the 
September issue requested information con- 
cerning the Lee Arms Company, and the fol- 
lowing interesting reply from Mr. Charles 
Newton is submitted: 


I noted in the September issue a corre- 
spondent made inquiries as to the Lee Arms 
Company and you replied that you were not 
familiar with them. Perhaps the follow- 
ing information might be of interest to him: 

One James Lee, address not given, sub- 
mitted to the Magazine Rifle Board of the 
Department of Ordnance in 1878 a bolt ac- 
tion, detachable box magazine rifle, but 
withdrew it before tests could be made. 

The next board met in 1882-3 and the Lee 
Arms Company of Ilion, N. Y., submitted a 
bolt action box magazine rifle to this board. 

In 1893 the Lee Arms Company of South 
Windham, Conn., submitted three rifles to 
the board of officers then considering the 
subject, they being practically the same as 
the English Lee-Speed Mark II. 

Mr. J. P. Lee of Hartford, Conn., submit- 
ted his straight pull rifle to the board of 
officers appointed in 1893 to test magazine 
rifles of American invention, but the de- 
scription and plate were not reported upon, 
as they were confidential. 

In 1894 the Lee Arms Company, address not 
given, submitted a Lee straight pull rifle to 
the Magazine Rifle Board of the Navy De- 
partment and it was accepted, the govern- 
ment purchasing the right to make these 
rifles and having them made under contract 
with the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany. The only Lee rifles which I know 
of having been placed upon the market, 
aside from those of the Navy model sold by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
was the Reming’on-Lee, being made by the 
Remingtons under Lée’s detachable maga- 
zine patents, and the manufacture of these 
was discontinued a few years ago. 
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Walter C. Haynes, Clancy, Mont.—What is 
the velocity and energy of the 7mm. car- 
tridge as used in the Spanish Mauser? Do 
you know of anyone who has the agency 
for the German made 7mm. cartridges in 
the United States besides Bannerman? Can 
the 32.-20 H. V. cartridge he used in the 
regular .32-20 Colt revolver? Is there any 
difference in the energy of a pistol and re- 
volver of the same length barrel? The idea 
is, that the bullet of the revolver passes 
from the cylinder into the barrel, while in 
a pistol the bullet starts in the barrel. Does 
this make any difference? 


Answer—Muzzle velocity 7mm. Spanish 
Mauser, 2,300 feet. Energy, 2,056 ft. Ibs. 
Above with U. M. C. cartridges. We under- 
stand H. Tauscher, New York, has the Ger- 
man make cartridges for sale. One of our 
correspondents states that the 32.-20 H. V. 
cartridges give satisfactory results in a re- 
volver, but the factories recommend them 
for rifles only. The difference in power be- 
tween the pistol and revolver, with equal 
lengths of barrel and using same cartridges 
is due to the slight escape of gas between 
cylinder and barrel in the revolver, making 
the revolver slightly less powerful than the 
pistol. 


Lester J. Bennet, Frankport, N. Y.—Does 
the Remington Autoloading shot gun as 
choked at the factory, shoot as close and 
at as long range as a double gun? I have 
heard that the 28 inch barrel would not shoot 
as far as a 30 inch barrel. When used with 
factory ammunition does the gun ever balk, 
caused by the crimp of the shells becoming 
“headed” from working through the maga- 
zine? Can hand loaded ammunition be used 
in the gun if properly ‘loaded and round 
crimp used? Can brass shells also be used? 
As I contemplate purchasing a shotgun this 
fall an answer to the above queries’ will be 
gratefully received. Has anyone ever tried the 
Hoxie bullet in the .25 or .35 calibers. Have 
heard that this ammunition has greater 
smashing power on game than the regular 
soft-point bullets. 

Answer—aAll of the Remington full choked 
shot guns, whether double, single auto-load- 
ing or repeating, are based in the same 
manner, i. e., Remington Special muzzle 
choke, which gives most uniform results. 
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Results in pattern and penetration can be 
obtained with an auto-loading shot gun with 
28-inch barrel equal to any standard double 
gun with barrels 30 and 32 inches in length. 
By the time the shot has left the muzzle 
the barrel and breech block locked together 
have recoiled only about one-fourth of an 
inch. The entire action of ejecting the dis- 
charged shell and of reloading takes place 
after the shot has left the barrel and ob- 
tained its penetration. In a test made with 
U. M. C. ammunition, 3 drams standard 
smokeless powder and 1% oz. chilled shot 
the average velocity for 25 consecutive shots 
in a standard double gun with 30-inch barrel 
was 886 feet per second and that of the 
autoloading, with 28-inch barrels, 882 feet. 
Practically the same results were obtained 
with several of the standard smokeless 
powders. As penetration is dependent on 
velocity, practically the same results are 
obtained with the autoloading shot gun 
as with the double gun. With prop- 
erly loaded and crimped ammunition the 
action of this arm is certain. It has been 
used with brass shells, which were handled 
perfectly. The Hoxie bullets are used and 
recommended by many of the successful big 
game hunters. These cartridges can be had 
from the Hoxie Company or direct from the 
U. M. C. factory, who will obtain the bul- 
lets from the manufacturers. 

C. E. Shroy, Wahsatch, Utah—In the 
September issue of your magazine a party 
signing himself “.32,” asks for information 
regarding the .32-20 smokeless cartridges 
with metal patched bullets and whether the 
same can be satisfactorily used in revolv- 
ers. In reply would say that I have fired 
over 1,000 of the metal patched bullets from 
my .32-20 Smith & Wesson revolver, with no 
apparent wear of the rifling. I have had 
this revolver for over three years and have 
shot nothing but smokeless cartridges in it, 
both low and high velocity, and consider it 
the best revolver I have ever owned. 





William Maxwell, Vancouver, B. C.—Does 
Lieut. Whelen in his book “Suggestions to 
Military Riflemen” give the difference in 
shooting up and down hill? 

Answer—This was referred to Lieut. 
Whelen who replies as follows: “In shoot- 
ing up or down hill the only distance to al- 
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low for is the horizontal distance, B. C. (See 
Figure 1 of sketch.) The reason why over- 
shooting is so common when shooting down 
hill is that you shoot at an angle at the 
game and the distance from the middle of 
the game to the top of the back is smaller 
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than when on a level line with it. In figure 
2 you notice that suppose aim is taken on 
line D. or B. at deer, represented by the 
oval D. Now in shooting down hill the dis- 
tance from B. to A. is much smaller than 
the distance on a level from B. to A. A shot, 
which if aimed on a level would give a high 
but vital cut,if aimed downhill would score 
a miss. I tried this shooting downhill once 
with my .40-72. I found a hill at exactly 45 
degrees slope and put a target at the bot- 
tom of it so that it would lie perpendicular 
to the line of fire. (See Figure 4.) Then I 
went up hill until the horizontal distance 
BC was 100 yards and placed a stake, This 
stake was 141.24 yards from the target. 
Then I came down and carefully targeted 
the rifle at 100 yards. Then went up to the 
upper stake and fired downhill at the tar- 
get. The bullets grouped just as well as on 
the level and were well in the center of the 
4 “bull.” 
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The following question is asked by an- 
other party: Take a gun, which shooting 


‘ 





at 200 yards has a rise say of one inch 
at 100 yards, how much would this gun 
vary from the mark if shooting at a tar- 
get 200 yards away directly overhead? 

To this Lieutenant Whelen replies as fol- 
lows: “The bullet in this case is influenced 
hardly at all by gravity. Therefore it will 
depart from the line of sight 1” in every 100 
yards of flight or at the 200-yard target it 
will be 2” from the mark. As the flight of 
the bullet continues the force of gravity will 
cause the path of the bullet to follow a curve 
similar to that shown in the sketch (Fig. 
Rag 


C. E. Johnson, Naranjo, Sin., Mex.—I would 
like to hear the opinion of some of the rifle- 
men on the Winchester rifle, take down 
model 1894, with the following alterations: 
.30-30 caliber, 26-inch round barrel half-mag- 
azine, double set trigger, pistol grip and fit- 
ted with following sights: Sheard’s gold 
bead front sight, edjustable sporting rear 
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sight and Lyman’s new improved combina- 
tion rear peep sight. Could I also obtain 
telescope sight for this rifle with side at- 
tachments? 


Answer—The .30-30 Winchester is one of 
the most popular rifles on the market. In the 
matter of sights we would suggest that in 
case you use a Lyman peep in connection 
with the Sheard front sight that you have 
no open sight on barrel as mentioned by you, 
unless it is one that can be folded down out 
of the way when peep is used. Most of the 
raakers of telescope sights can furnish with 
side mountings. 


F. A. Tencate, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio.—I 
should like to ask a few questions about the 
.35 autoloading Remington rifle. I know this 
rifle is a powerful arm. What sights would 
be best for it, and how should they be set? 
Also I would like to know about the 1893 
Marlin in .32-40 and .38-55 calibers. Would 
you think the .32-40 large enough for such 
game as grizzlies and moose? 


Answer.—There are many excellent 
cights for this rifle. The Sheard, Lyman 
or Marble front sights are all good and may 
be used with the regular open rear sight 
that is put on the rifle at the factory or with 
the Lyman or Marole peep sights. We be- 
lieve the receiver sight especially valuable 
and one that would give you the best of 
satisfaction should you prefer a peep sight 
to an open one. We believe it best to have 
the sights set for fifty yards, as this is the 
range at which probably most of your shoot- 
ing will be done. Test the rifle at the 
longer ranges and mark sight for the differ- 
ent distances plainly. The .32-40 and .38-55 
high power rifles have killed the largest 
game but we believe you would get better 
results on the game mentioned should you 
choose a .33 or .30-40 caliber rifle. The .30 
rimless, a still more powerful arm, is pre 
ferred by many, as are also the .35 and .405, 
but we are not altogether sure but what 
these last are unnecessarily powerful, and 
especially the latter. 

A subscriber, Watertown, N. Y.—Will 
you kindly tell me where I can get a Krag 
carbine? What is its weight? Do I have 
to belong to the National Rifle Association 

in order to get one? Also, do you think I 
could get a Mauser rifle of Bannerman that 
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is not worn too large for accurate shooting, 
in 7 mm. caliber? 


Answer.—Any citizen who is a member 
of a civilan rifle club, if that club is affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association of 
America, can purchase the Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle from the government through the ad- 
jutant general of the state in which he lives. 
Sometimes these rifles can be purchased di- 
rect from the adjutant general. The weight 
of the Krag carbine is 8 pounds; length 22 
inches. We presume you refer to Mauser 
rifles used in Cuba. We have heard of parties 
purchasing these old arms, some of which 
proved quite satisfactory, but there certain- 
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ly must be many of these arms which are 
anything but accurate after the severe use 
they have experienced at the hands of the 
Spanish soldiers. We would certainly prefer 
a new rifle, and would advise you to invest 
in one instead of taking chances on a sec 
ond-hand arm. 





In Ashley Haines’ article in our October 
number entitled “Practical Revolver Prac 
tice,” there occurred two errors that we 
wish to correct here. On page 399 the 
word “point” should have read “paint,” 
while “a rather coarse ‘V’” should 
read ‘a rather coarse ‘U’.” 
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THE DECEMBER 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


will be the greatest issue of a sportsman’s magazine ever produced. It will 
in letter-press and quality of matter surpass anything in the shape of a 
genuine sportsman’s magazine ever turned out. It will inaugurate a series 
of Alaskan Big Game Hunting stories (one a month) that will have an es- 
pecial value with sportsmen of the class that enjoy Outdoor Lite, and they 
should all be read. 

Some of the contents of the December number are as follows: 


HUNTING URSUS GYAS ON UNIMAK 
By Dr. J. Wylie Anderson 


This is a story by one of America’s greatest hunters and naturalists— 
aman eminently qualified to deal with not only the killing of a large bear. 
but the obituary notice as well. Dr. Anderson was lucky enough to take 
out of Unimak Island (a hitherto unexplored island lying at the end of the 
Alaska Peninsula) one of the largest bears ever killed in Alaska, weighing 
over 1,000 pounds, the hide of which measured 11 feet. 


A CANOEING, HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
TRIP IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By J. Floyd Norris 


This story is by a hunter young in years but old in experience, who 
has hunted all over South Africa from the Zambesi to the Orange River; 
who has roamed all over California for the big game of that country, and 
who knows the big game trails of British Columbia like a book. His story 
will be of value to those coniemplating a hunting trip in British Columbia. 


MY FIRST WHALE 
By Capt. E. S. Burton 


Capt. Burton here details a story that will hold the interest of every 
reader of Outdoor Life. No man in America is better. qualified to write on 
the subject, for, while it was his first whale hunt it was not his last. It 
may be interesting to know that Captain Burton is now in his eighty-sixth 
year, and is the only survivor of the Commodore Biddle Expedition to Japan 
in 1845. His story is illustrated. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS OF ALASKA 
By D. A. Willey 


Mr. Willey, the author of the above story, is one of the few American 
journalists who know well the subjects about which they write. He “has 
been there,” and consequently our readers are given no “fairy story” in his 
latest article. The editor of Putnam’s Magazine says of him: “Perhaps 
the most prolific writer in this country is Mr. Day Allen Willey of Balti- 
more. In June last he had articles in eight different magazines, upon as 
many different topics. He is, by the way, one of the writers who make free- 
lancing pay.” 


HOW A WOMAN BUTTED IN 
By Samuel W. Lippincott 


This is a hunting story by one of Baltimore’s most enterprising busi 
ness men, who tells of a successful packing hunt for big game in the fast 
nesses of the Rockies, with a spice of real romance connected with it, the 
description of which required no fictitious coloring. It is completely il- 
lustrated with ‘photographs taken on the trip. 

These and many other good things will appear in the December issue. 























OUR CURIOSITY PAGE 





Photographs ac companied by brief Sencriptien) of natural or other curiosities, suitable for publica- 


tion in this magazine are solicited. They w 


ll be paid for in accordance with their merit if published. 








EIGHTEEN PUPPIES IN ONE LITTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over a 
late issue of. your magazine I find an article 
relative to championshi» honors in puppy lit- 
ters, so send herewith a photograph of my 
pointer with eighteen pups—nine male and 
nine female—whelped May 19, 1908. 

Ohio. H. LL RAIRDON. 





A DEFORMED RAINBOW TROUT. 


Editor Outdoor Life: Find enclosed a ko- 
dak picture of a fish caught in the Gunnison 
river at Cebolla, Colo., last year. The picture 





was taken after the fish was partly mounted. 
This fish is 13% inches long and would weigh 
when taken about Ww . The excessive 
length and peculiar shape of fins and tail I 
do not understand and have found no one 
who has ever seen anything like it. The 





rainbow stripe and markings are very dis- 

tinct and as the fish was caught and dressed 

after dark, the peculiar growth was not 

noticed till the next day, when it was too 

late to recover the two lower fins that are 

missing. E. H. DAY. 
Colorado. 





The picture of the trout sent us is undoubt- 
edly that of a sickly or deformed rainbow 
trout. It has all the markings, the color and 
other indications of a rainbow. We have 
seen them, when badly deformed, with hardly 
aay nose at all, the deformation sometimes 
being caused by improper -handling of the 
eggs or fry.—Editor. 





AN ALBINO PRAIRIE-DOG. 
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Editor Outdoor Life—I am enclosing a 
photo of a lusus nature—an albino prairie 
dog—thinking its reproduction might interest 
your readers. This rare animal was in the 
possession of our noted ornithologist, Mr. 
Charles E. Aiken (Colorado Springs) for a 
year or two. and was very tame, 

Colorado. w. . ARNOLD. M.D. 


TWO-HEADED SNAKE. 



















The accompanying picture is 
that of a two-headed snake cap- 
tured by Messrs. Paul and J. C. 
Drake, near Ballard, Wash,, last 
fall. We have not been advised 
as to whether or not the reptile 
is still living, but quote from the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer of a date some weeks after the 
snake was caught: 


“The reptile, which belongs to the garter 
snake species, is about six inches in length. 
The reptile emits a tongue from each head 
and exercises all of the instinctive traits ex- 
pected of a snake. The Messrs. Drake, op- 
serving that it had two heads, placed it in a 
box and have kept it since. The body of the 
snake, as well as the heads, is well formed. 
The heads and necks are about three-quar- 
ters of an inch in length. 

“Apparently the two heads of the snake do 
not reason in the same way, for Mr, Drake 
has observed that they 
have tried to go in op- 
posite directions at 
the same time, 

“*The snake is not 
always a unit on what 
he wants to do,’ said 
Mr. Drake. 

“ T have seen him go 
through some curious contortions on account 
of one head wanting to go in one direction 
and the other in an opposite direction.’ ” 


























A COMMENDABLE ACTION. 


The Truscott Boat Manufacturing Company, 
of St. Joseph, Michigan, which has been en- 
gaged in designing and constructing pleasure 
eraft of all types since 1880, and is, therefore, 
in a position to know the conditions which ex- 
ist in boat-building establishments at different 
seasons of the year, has decided to adopt a pol- 
icy which is certainly commendable. 

It is a well-known fact among those who 
have had experience in buying boats of all 
types that builders are almost invariably late 
in making deliveries, and when it is taken into 
consideration that the boating season is short, 
even at its best, and with no time lost in plac- 
ing in commission at the beginning of the sea- 
son, the effect of a late delivery is, to say the 
least, annoying. 

The Truscott Company has decided that if 
they are to fill their orders on time, it will be 
necessary for them to adopt an altogether dif- 
ferent policy than has been in force heretofore, 
therefore, they will accept no orders for large- 
cabined craft after the first of January for de- 
livery earlier than the fifteenth of the follow- 
ing July. 

Other boat-building establishments would do 
well to follow their example, as its effect on 
the trade as a whole could not be anything 
but desirable. 





BIG GAME HEADS REASONABLE. 


Those of our sportsman friends who may 
desire to purchase a moose, caribou, elk or deer 
head should write to Edwin Dixon, Main street, 
Unionville, Ontario, Canada. He is selling off 
some exceptionally fine heads, and being a tax- 
idermist of recognized ability, anything coming 
from Mr. Dixon should be superbly mounted. 
His moose and caribou heads are exceptional 
bargains. 





LIVE GAME FOR SALE BY A. Y. P. FAIR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As our exposition will 
close here on October 16th, we will have the 
following animals to offer for sale: 

A male grizzly bear from the Canadian 
Rockies, which is 7% months old, weighing 
about 150 pounds, as near as I can judge. He 
is one of the finest specimens of the grizzly 
I have ever seen. I offer him at $250 f. o. b. 
cars Seattle. I also have two Alaskan brown 
bear, brother and sister, which are 3% months 
old, and weigh about 50 pounds each, which | 
offer for $175 for the pair. This is a bargain, 
as this species of bear grow to great size. 1 
ean offer you black bear cubs and can give you 








































male and female which.are unrelated, at 
months old, weight about 90 pounds. I can of 
fer you one female black bear 2 years old 
weight approximately 450 pounds, at $150. 

I also have a female black tail mule deer 
with twin fawns, eight weeks old, which I of- 
fer for $200 for the three; also ol.er Canadian 
Snow geese at $10 each; have three pa.r. Black 
brandt, $7.50 each; have two pair. 

One pair, male and female, wapiti, or Roose- 
velt elk, from the Olympic Mountains of Wash- 
ington, $300. Lone male $200 or lone femal 
$150. These elk are two years old, and | di- 
rect your attention to the fact that they are 
the “Roosevelt Elk’’ which are distinct from 
the ordinary American wapiti, in fur coloring 
and in the shape of the horns, and in the horn 
marking. The antlers have quite as wide 
spread, however, as our other elk, and the elk 
are the same size. I can offer you fawns at 
$75 each, male and female unrelated, if wanted 
in pairs. 

Can offer you wild cats at $30 each, large 
splendid, healthy specimens. I have a beauti 
ful pair of Alaskan timber wolves, in fact the 
finest I have ever seen in captivity; can sell 
you this pair for $140. Coyotes, $25 each 
White tail Washington deer at $35 each, grown 

All the above prices are quoted f. o. b. cars 
Seattle, cash to acompany order, condition of 
animals guaranteed by me to the cars. 

If you should hear of anyone in the market 
for such a collection, or any part of same, 
would be glad if you would advise me, as the 
time is now drawing close when the animals 
will not be available for purchase. 

A. W. LEWIS, 
Director Live Game Dept., A. Y. P. Exp 
Seattle, Wash. 





WINCHESTER TELESCOPE SIGHT. 


Laymen who shoot at a mark for fun now 
and then, as well as expert riflemen, will be 
interested in the Winchester telescope sight re- 
cently placed on the market. By the exercise 
of that care, thoroughness and progressiveness 
in manufacture which the Winchester Com- 
pany has long been famous for, it has produced 
a telescope sight which experts, who have 
tested it carefully, say is a great improvement 
over any similar instrument heretofore offered. 
Noticeable among the new and exclusive fea- 
tures of the Winchester telescope are the mi- 
crometer adjustment of the objective lens, 
which maks it simple and easy to take advan- 
tage of the possibilities of this sight to the 
fullest degree, and the aperture reticule fur- 
nishing the smallest aperture with the leas’ 
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obstruction of the field of any other offered. 
The new sight is made in two styles and in 
three different powers, and can be attached to 
all makes of repeating or single shot rifles. A 
circular fully describing this new sight can be 
obtained by writing the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn 


A SNAPPY SPEED BOAT. 


The Waterman Special Speed Canoe or Rac- 
ing Yacht Tender, which was imtroduced to the 
American public this season, is making a name 
for itself. This craft is built especially for 
the Waterman Marine Motor Company of De- 
troit, Michigan, by one of the leading canoe 
builders of America, and was placed on the 
market to especially explait a special type of 
Waterman Marine motors. 

The boat itself is 20 feet in length; beam 
3% feet. Is especially graceful and fleet in ap- 
pearance. The lines are a delight to the eye 
of the yachtman, and the way the boat per- 
forms, justifies the claim of the builders that 
it is the fastest speed canoe so far produced. 
It is very staunch in construction and fully 
trimmed with mahogany, so it is a pretty boat 
to look at; and it glides through the water 
smoothly and evenly without vibration. It is 


an exclusive canoe creation and original with 
the Waterman Marine Motor Company. 








ROOSEVELT LIKES THE FOX GUN. 


Roosevelt has paid the A. H. Fox 
Gun Company one of the highest compliments 
ever attributed to firearms of American manu- 
facture. In October Scribner’s (page 403) he 
says: 

“In addition I had with me a number 12 Fox 
shotgun. No better gun was ever. made.” 

This is certainly a high compliment to Amer- 
ican brains and skill. For years the English 
gun makers have outclassed the world in pro- 
duction of fine guns and their skill has never 
been surpassed, except in the Fox shotgun. 
The Fox was,.the only shotgun Colonel Roose- 
velt took with him. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. A. H. Fox, the 
inventor, and the skilled mechanics for merit- 
ing the praise of the world’s most noted 
sportsman. 


Colonel 





REFLECTIONS BY READERS. 


I read all the outdoor sportsmen’s magazines, 
but yours is by far the best one published. It is 
clean, scientific and friendly to all interests, and 
its contents lead into the green fields, by the still 
waters, and rests and refreshes like the spring 
water of the mountain side. 

Cc. O. DORCHESTER, M. D. M. 8. 

Chicago 


Enclosed find check for which please insert 
enclosed ad as long as the money pays for 
same. I have had splendid results from the 
use of your excellent magazine. 

Bolivar, Mo. JOHN W. BUCKS. 





Thank you for the notice of our hanger. We 
are badly oversold, and away behinu orders; 
we have more business than we expected and 
more than we need, part of which we attribute 
to the publicity given to our guns in your pa- 
per. We trust that you are getting your share 
of prosperity. ITHACA GUN CO. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





PETERS SHELLS IN TRAP WORK. 


Championship of the world at double targets 
was won at the Westy Hogan tournament at 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16th-18th, by 
Mr. Frank Foltz, of McClure, Ohio. Mr. Foltz 
and Mr. Woolfolk Henderson, of Lexington. 
Ky., tied with scores of 84 out of 100, both 
shooting Peters factory loaded shells. In the 
shoot-off Mr. Foltz broke 43 out of 60 to Mr. 
Henderson's 40. 

Double target shooting is a very severe test 
both of the shooter's ability and of his am- 
munition, and that the first two places in the 
world’s championship event were won with 
Peters factory loaded shells will convince even 
the most skeptical that these loads are of very 
superior shooting quality. Mr. Henderson won 
third amateur average for the tournament with 
1 score of 589 out of 560, or 92.2 per cent. 






































PHOTO bY SAM SIEVENS 


Five minutes for lunch. 





LEFEVER VICTORIES. 


At Wills Point, Texas, September 14th, Mr. 
L. I, Wade, shooting his Lefever gun, won 
high average with 143x140; at Fort Worth, 
Texas, September 17th, Mr. Wade, shooting his 
Lefever gun, was again high with 95x100. Mr. 
E. L. Kinsolving shooting his Lefever gun was 
second with 94x100. 

Lefever guns are superior arms, and have a 
mechanism that is simplicity itself. The beau- 
tiful new catalog issued by the Lefever Arms 





Company, Syracuse, N. Y., is a work of art 
and can be had free of charge on request. 
RIFLE TRAP SHOOTING. ‘ 


The splendid new sport of rifle trap shoot- 
ing—that is, shooting with a rifle and regular 
ammunition at the composition balls thrown 
from ball traps—is proving especially popular 
in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. At one of 
the local gun clubs many excellent scores have 
been made under the tutelage of Mr. Geo. L. 
Hale, who is an enthusiast on this subject. 
With the firing point 1¢ feet behind the trap 
and with targets thrown 25 feet high and in 
such manner that the unbroken ones fall 20 
feet in front of the trap, Mr. W. O. Ford made 
u run of 11 consecutive targets and Mr. Hale 
holds the record with 13 straight. Both of 
these gentlemen use the Model 1897, .22 caliber 
Marlin repeater. This is a little more expen- 
sive than most of the other .22 caliber repeat- 
ers, but these gentlemen consider it the best 
obtainable gun for this work. With his Model 
1897 Marlin, Mr. Hale has also broken 19 out 
of a series of 25 shots, under the above diffi- 
cult conditions. 

The outdoor season for this kind of shooting 
will end soon, but plans are being made for a 
great season next year. 
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TRADE TALK. 


Cc. L. Butler, a Denver sportsman, has com- 
posed and published a piano song entitled, 
“Outdoor Life’’—dedicated to this magazine 
which 


is having a big run. It will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 25 cents a 


copy, by Mr. Butler, whose address is No 
730 South Emerson street, Denver. 


Mr. J. B. Thompson, Doniphan, Mo., a pro- 
fessional bird dog trainer, writes: “I should 
advise every dog lover to read Ed F. Haber- 


lein’s book, ‘The Amateur Trainer.’ It 
tains a world of information and is written 
for the purpose of helping the amateur to 
train his dog thoroughly, and not like most 
books on the subject, whose chief object is 
merely to sell. It fills a long-felt want.” 


con- 


At Bethel, Conn., Sept. 
made second general 


25, W. B. Darton 
average by breaking 
142 out of 150. He shot the new Marlin trap 
gun. Mr. Darton also did some 
work at the Westy Hogan shoot recently: in 
the special] race for the Westy Hogan trophy, 
he tied for high professional with 97 out of 
the 100, and for the three days’ shooting he 
tied for fourth professional average with 5335 
out of 560—an average of over 95%. Mr 
Darton invariably shoots the Marlin 
trap gun. 

With a run of 171 unfinished and with 3835 
out of 400—95 7-10 %—Mr. R. Thompson of 
Gainesville, Mo., won high amateur average 
at the big shoot at Centerville, Ia., on 


excellent 


new 





Sept 


29-30. From there he went to St. Joseph on 
Oct. 1-2, and finished the run, making 196 
straight. At this shoot he also broke 383 out 
of 400, a duplicate of his winning score at 
Centerville. This superb and _ consistent 
shooting is an excellent testimonial for his 
Marlin trap gun—the gun which he used in 


all of his shooting. 


One of the oldest and most reliable tanners 


in this country is probably Mr. R. F. Mullen, 
who has lately organized the R. F. Mullen 
Taxidermy & Tanning Co. of 509 North 24th 
Street, South Omaha, Neb. -Mr. Mullen has 


given the science of tanning game hides very 
deep study, with the result that 
who have large bear, lion, leopard or 
hides that they want treated carefully 
have them done properly by the Omaha man 


sportsmen 
other 


can 


Mr. Mullen is also a reliable taxidermist. His 
advertisement appears in this number. 

High professional average and high gen- 
eral average at Wills Point, Tex., Sept. 14 
were won by Mr. L. I. Wade, shooting Pe- 
ters factory loaded shells; score 134 out of 
140. Second professional average was won 
by Mr. W. Cc Allen, Terrell, Tex.; score 124 
out of 140, also using Peters shells. At Fort 
Worth, Tex., Sept. 17, Mr. lL. I. Wade was 


again high gun for the day, 95 out of 100; E. 
L. Kinsolving second with 94, and A. G. Il- 
seng high amateur with 90; all using Peters 
factory loaded sheels. 


Dead Shot 
Smokeless 


Stahility 
Guaranteed 


Of High Velocity, Hard Hitting. 


We will send you booklet on proper loads, if you wish, and will refer you to a dealer near you, 
who carries Dead Shot, if for any reason your regular dealer does not. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Outdoor Life’s Prize Budget 


Cameras, Guns, Hunting Clothes, Fishing Tackle--Free of cost 


To young or old men, or young or old women who will devote a few hours in getting 
subscriptions among their s ortsmen, cyclist and photographic friends. If you don’t see 


what you want, write us. 
You can count your eown subscription 


e have other prizes. 


as one in any number over two. 
Read the following list, take your pick, and then 


go among your friends until you 


get the required number of subscriptions to obtain the prize: 


TWO subscriptions at $1.50 ench—One 
American pedometer; or Sheard’s “Gold” 
front sight; or King’s triple bead front sight; 
or Stanbra’s Gold bead block sight; or Mar- 
ble’s Improved front sight; or a No, 1 Brownie 
Camera. 

THREE subscriptions at $1.50 each—A 
Northwestern Clasp Knife; or Brownie Cam- 
ere. No. 2; or Marble’s Ideal Hunting Knife 
No. 41; or Wilson's fishing tackle box; or 
Daniel's Patent Concentric Sight; or a Meis- 
selbach reel for trout or bass fly rod; or a 
Stevens’ “Little Scout” rifle No. 14; or a H. 
& R., 1902, American Double Action Revolver. 

FOUR subscriptions at $1.50 each—A Ste- 
vens-Maynard Jr. No. 15 rifle; or a cedar in- 
laid, split Bamboo Fly Rod; or a Gold Medal 
folding Camp Table and Shelf; or a Meissel- 
bach “Tri-Part reel; or a Bristol steel Fly 
Rod, or a canvas Hunting Coat; or a Wilson 
Fishing Tackle Box. 

FIVE subscriptions at $1.50 each—A Win- 
chester Single Shot Bolt Rifle, .22 caliber, 
Model 1902; or a Hunting Coat made of U. S&S 
Army 12-ounce duck, full lined with 10-ounce 
duck; or a leather Gun Case; or a Tre 
“Junior” Single Shot Rifle, Model 1904 2 
caliber: or a Brilliant Searchlight made by R 
Cc. Kruschke; or a Martin Fish Reel No, 1; or 
a Stevens “Crack Shot” Rifle No, 16; or a 
Bristol] steel Fly Rod No. 8. 

SEVEN subscriptions at $1.50 each—A 


Folding Brownie Camera No, 2; or an Ideal 
Loading Machine, Model 1899; or a Stevens 
“Diamond” Pistol, No, 43; or a Stevens’ Fa- 
vorite Shotgun, No. 30; or a Martin Fish Reel, 
No, 3; or a Brilliant Searchlight with inter- 
changeable lens made by R. C, Kruschke, 

EIGHT subscribers at $1.50 each—A Mar- 
tin Automatic Fish Reel, No. 4; or a H. & R. 
Automatic Ejecting Single Gun, Model 1900; 
or Wilson's Kamp Kook’'s + No. 3325. 

NINE subscriptions at $1.50 each—A Sav- 
age “Target Model” Single Shot Rifle; or a 
12-ounce all Tent. 

TEN subscriptions at $1.50 each—A Gold 
Medal Cooking Outfit No. 638A; or a “Bull's 
Eye” Telescope, made by the Malcolm Tele- 
cooge Mfg. Co.; or a Winchester Rifle, Model 
1906; or a Stevens’ “Ideal” Rifle, No. 44; or an 
Impr’d. Meek Blue Grass Simplex Reel, No. 33. 

TWELVE subscriptions at 50 each—A 
Stevens’ Single ———— hotgun, No. 
180; or a H. & R. Non-ejecting Single Gun, 
Model 1905; or a Putman Waterproof Boot, 
No. 200 Special. 

FIFTEEN subscriptions at $1.50 each—A 
Savage 1903 .22 caliber Hammerless Repeater; 
or a Film Premo No, 1 Camera; or a pair of 
Mackintosh Waders; or a Winchester Sport- 
ing Rifle, Model 1904. 
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